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— To Correfpondents.— 


An Acroftic, by * a juvenile Subfcriber,’ is received. 


*  Emulus difcovers a pretty fancy—The Morning Walk has merit ; but 
as our poetic department is neceffarily confined within narrow limits, 
the great length of this piece, and one or two other confiderations have 
arene! its infertion, : 


this annul favoured us with. It fhall be attended to as foon as..our 
prefent engagements will permit. 


“ok ee ee ee oe 


We.recollec&t to have received the portical effutions, which ¥:H. 
mentions: But as itis fome confiderable time fince thefe. pieces pafled 
‘our -hands,-we- do not remember the - particular - merits .of them. 
However, for the fatisfaétion of the parties concerned, we have en- 
‘deavoured to recolleé the eftimate we formed of them, which, as far 
as memory ferves, may be comprifed in thefe words, that though they 


were not deftitute of merit, fill they were infufficiently corre for publication 
in the New-York Magazine. 
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For the New-York Macazinr. 


oi.) Meffrs. Sworns, 

In perufing your Literary Repofitory, I have been highly pleafed to find 
feveral anecdotes of that celebrated philofopher J. J. Rousseau. If 
the inclofed view and defcription are worthy notice, pleafe to infert 
them. 

MONG the many who revere the name of Rovusszau, none has 
fhewn fo difinterefted and benevolent a regard to his memory as 
the Marquis De Guardin.—-The Marquis has caufed the remains of 

Rousseau to be depofited in a delightful little fpot, called the [/e of 

Poplars; but fince it has been honoured with the manes of this friend 

of human nature, its owner has called it Elyfum. The idea given b 

the ancients to that imaginary region for the abode of the immortal fpi- 

rits of heroes, philofophers and poets, correfponds with the fituation 

of this romantic fpot: it is of {mall dimenfions, and furrounded by a 

{mall lake, which is fo defended from the wind by groves of trees, that 

itis feldom ruffled; the {hady paths pafling through the ifle infpire a 

folemn awe, and the whole is highly calculated for the purpofe to which 

the owner has confecrated it. Here our author’s tomb is to be erected 
in white marble, * his buft fupported and ornamented with the following 
figures, emblematical of our author’s principal writings:—A pair of 
turtle doves, to reprefent Erorsa, anda mother fuckling a child, the 
emblem of Emextus; children offering facrifices on the altar of Na- 
ture—a lyre and other inftruments of mufic and poetry. No authentic 


copy of the infcription can at prefent be procured. 
VALENTINE. 


* Thefe obfervations were noted a few ycars agomwhether the tomb is completed 
eur correfpondent has not information of. 
eee aE as OS EE 
Fie Influence of Imagination on Human Charaéter and Happinefs. 
[From Stuart’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. ] 
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be Bt nt Sah we have confi- 

dered the power of imagina- 
tion chiefly as it is conne¢ted with 
the Fine Arts. But it deferves our 
attention ftill more, on account of 
its extenfive influence on. human 
character and happinefs. 


The lower animals, as faras we 
are able to judge, are entirely oc- 
cupied with the objects of their 
prefent perceptions: and the cafe 
is nearly the fame with the inferior 
orders of our own fpecies. _ One 


of the principal effects which a li- 
beral 

































beral education produces on the 
mind, is to accuftom us to with- 
draw our attention from the objects 
of fenfe,; and to direé& it, at plea- 
furé, to théfe intelleétual combi- 
nations which delight the imagina- 
tion. Even, however, among men 
of cultivated underftandings, this 
faculty is pofleffed in very unequal 
degrees by different individuals; 
and thefe differences {whether re- 
fulting from original conftitution 
or from early education) lay the 
foundation of fome ftriking varie- 
ties in human charaéter. 
' What we commonly call fenfi- 
bility, depends, in a great meafure, 
onthe powerofimagination. Point 
out totwo men, any object of dif- 
trefs;—a man, for example, re- 
duced by misfortune from eafy 
circumftances to indigence. The 
‘one feels merely in proportion to 
what he perceives by his fenfes. 
The other follows, in imagination, 
the unfortunate man to his dwel- 
jing, and partakes with him and 
his family in their domeftic dif- 
treffes. He liftens totheir conver- 
fation, while they recal to remem- 
brance the flattering profpects 
which they once indulged; the:cir- 
cle of friends they had been forced 
to leave; the liberal plans of edu- 
cation which were begun and in- 
terrupted, and pictures out to 
himfelf ali the various refources 
which delicacy and pride fuggett, 
to conceal poverty from the world. 
As he proceeds in the painting, his 
fenfibility increafes, and he weeps, 
not for what he fees, but for what 
he imagines. 
it was fi 


is fenfibility which origi- 


nally roufed his imagination; and 
the obfervation is undoubtedly 
true; but it is equally evident, on 
the other hand, that the warmth 
of his imagination increafes and 
prolongs his fenfibility, 

_ | This is beautifully illuftrated in 





It will be faid, that’ 
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the Sentimental Journey of Sterne, 
While engaged in a train of reflec- 
tions on the {tate prifons in France, 
the accidental fight ofa ftarling in 
a cage fuggefts to him the idea of a 
Captive in his dungeon, He in- 
dulges his imagination, * andlooks 
through the twilight of the grated 
door to take the picture.” 

““T beheld,” (fays he,) * his 
body half-wafted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and 
felt what kind of ficknefs of the 
heart it is, which arifes from hope 
deferred. Upon looking nearer, 
I faw him pale and feverith: in 
thirty years the weftern breeze had 
not once fanned his blood: he had 
feen no fun, no moon, in all that 


‘time, nor had the voice of friend 
or kinfman breathed through his 


lattice —His children—-But here 
my heart began to bleed, and I was 
forced to go on with another part 
of the portrait. 

“ He was fitting upon the 
ground, in the fartheft corner of 
his dungeon, on a little ftraw, 
which was alternately his chair and 
bed : a little calender of fmall fticks 
was laid at the head, notched all 
over with the difmal days and nights 
he "had pafled there :—he had one 
of thefe little fticks in his hand, 
and with a rufty nail he was etching 
another day of mifery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little 
light he had, he lifted up a hopelefs 
eye towards the door, then caft it 
down—fhook his head, and went 
on with his work of affli@ion.”’ 

The foregoing obfervations may 
account, in part, for the effect 
which exhibitions of fiétitious dil- 
trefs produce on fome perfons who 
do not difcover much fenfibility to 
the diftreffes of real life. In @ 
Novel, or a Tragedy, the picture 1s 


‘completely finifhed in all its parts, 


and we are made acquainted, not 
only with every circumitance on 
which 
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which the diftrefs turns; but with 
the fentiments and feelings of every, 
character with refpect to his fitua- 
tion. Inreallife, we fee, in general, 
only detached {cenes of the Tra- 
gedy; and the impreffion is flight, 
unlefs imagination finifhes the cha, 
raéters, and f{upplies the incidents 
that are wanting, 

It is not only to fcenes of diftrefs 
that imagination increafes our fen- 
fibility., It gives us a double fhare 
in the profperity of others, and 
enables us to, partake, with a more 
lively intereft, in every fortunate 
incident that occurs either to indi- 
viduals or to communities. Even 
from the productions of the earth, 
and the viciflitudes of the year, it 
carries forward our thoughts to the 
enjoyments they bring to the fen- 
fitive creation, and, by iaterefting 
our benevolent. affections in the 
fcenes we behold, lends a new 
charm to the beauties of nature. 

_ I have often been inclined to 
think, that the apparent coldnefs 
and felfifhnefs of mankind may be 
traced, in a great meafure, to a 
want of attention and a want of 
imagination. fa the cate of mil- 
fortunes which happen to ourfelves, 
or to our near connexions, neither 
of thefe powers is neceilary tomake 
us acquainted with our fituation; 
fo that we feel, of neceility, the cor- 
refpondent emotions. But without 
an uncommon degree of both, it 
is impoflible for any man to com- 
prehend completely the fituation of 
his neighbour, or to have an idea 
of a great part of the diftrefs which 
exifts in the world. If we feel 
therefore more for ourfelves than 
for others, the difference is to be 
afcribed, at leaft partly, to this; 
that, in the former cafe, the facts 
which are the foundation of our 
feelings, are more fully before us, 


* I fay partly ; 


than they poffibly can bein the lat- 
ter. 

In order to prevent mifappre- 
henfions of my meaning, it is ne- 
ceilary for me to add, that I do not 
mean to deny that it isa law of our 
nature, in cafes in which there is 
an interference between our own 
intereft and that of other men, to 
give a certain degree of preference 
to ourfelves; even fuppofing our 
neighbour’s fituation to be as com- 
paw known to us as our own. 

only affirra, that, where this pre- 
ference becomes blameable and 
unjuft, the effect is tobe accounted 
for partly in the way.I mention. 
ed.* One ftriking proof of this 
is, the powerful emotions which 
may be occafionally excited in the 
minds of the moft callous, when 
the attention has once been fixed, 
and the imagination awakened, by 
eloquent and circumftantial ,and 
pathetic defcription, | 

A very amiable and profound 
moralift, in the account which he 
has given of the origin of our fenfe 
of juttice, has, I think, drawn a 
lefs pleafing picture of the natural 
conttitutioa of the human mind, 
than is agreeable to truth. ‘ To 
difturb,” (fays he,) ‘* the happinefs 
of our neighbour, merely becaufe 
it ftamds in the way of our own; 
to take from him what is of real 
ufe to him, merely becaufe it may 
be of equal or of more ufe to us; 
or, to indulge, in this manner, at 
the expence of other people, the 
natural preference which every 
mian has for his own happinefs a- 
bove that of other people, is what 
no impartial fpectator can go along 
with. Every nian is, no doubt, 
firft, andprincipally recommended 
to his own care; and as he is fitter 
to take care of himfelf than of any 
other perfon; it is fit and right that 
it 


for habite-of inattention te the fituation of other men, undoubtedly 


prefuppofe fome defe& in the focial affections» 
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jt fhould be fo. Every man, there- 
fore, is much more deeply intereft- 
ed in whatever immediately con- 
cerns himfelf, than in what con- 
cerns any other man: and to hear, 
perhaps, of the death of another 
perfon with whom we have no par- 
ticular connexion, will give us lefs 
concern, will fpoil our ftomach, 
or break our reft, much lefs thana 
very infignificant difafter which has 
befallen ourfelves. But though the 
ruin of our neighbour may affeé 
us much lefs thana very {mall mif- 
fortune of our own, we muft not 
ruin him to prevent that fmall mif- 
fortune, nor even to prevent our 
own ruin. We mutt here, as in 
all other cafes, view ourfelves, not 
fo much according to that light in 
which we may naturally appear to 
ourfelves, as according to that in 
which we naturally appear to o- 
thers. Though every man may, 
according to the proverb, be the 
whole world to himfelf, to the reft of 
mankind he is a moft infignificant 
part of it. Though his own happi- 
nefs may be of more importance 
to him than that of all the world be- 
fides, to every other perfon it is 
of no more confequence than that 
of any other man. ‘Though it may 
betrue, therefore, that every indivi- 
dual,in his own breaft,naturally pre- 
fers himfelf to all mankind, yet he 
dares not look mankind in the face, 
and avow that he acts according to 
this principle. He feels that, in this 
preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural 
foever it may be to him, it muft 
always appear exceffive and extra- 
vagant to them. When he views 
himfelf in the light in which he is 
confcious that others will view him, 
he fees that to them he is but one 
of the multitude, in no refpec bet- 
ter than any other in it. . If he 
would aé& fo as that the impartial 
fpectator may enter into the prin- 
ciples of his condut, which is 
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what of all things he has the greati 


_ eft defire to do, he muft, upon this, 


as upon all other occafions, hum 
ble the arrogance of ‘his felf-love; 
and bring it down to fomething 
which other men can go along 
with.” 

. Tam ready to acknowledge, that 
there is much truth in this paflage; 
and that a paseo regard to the 
Opinion of others, might teach a 
man of good fenfe, without the aid 
of more amiable motives, to con 
ceal his unreafonable partialities in 
favour of himfelf, and to aét agree- 
ably to what he conceives to be the 
fentiments of impartial fpectators, 
But I cannot help thinking, that 
the faé is much too ftrongly ftated 
with refpeé to the natural partiali- 
ty of felf-love, fuppofing the fitua- 
tion of our neighbours to be as com- 
pletely prefented to our view, as 
our own muft of necefflity be. 
When the Orator wifhes to com- 
bat the felfifh paffions of his audi- 
ence, and to roufe them to a fenfe 
of what they oweto mankind; what 
mode of perfuafion does nature 
diétatetohim? Isittoremindthem 
of the importance of the good opi- 
nion of the world, and of the ne- 
ceflity, in order to obtain it, of 
accommodating their conduét to 
the fentiments of others, ratherthan 
to their own feelings? Such confi- 
derations undoubtedly might, with 
fome men, produce a certain ef- 
fe&; and might lead them to af- 
fume the appearance of virtue; but 
they would never excitea fentiment 
of indignation at the thought of 
injuftice, or a fudden and invo- 
luntary burft of difinterefted af- 
fection. If the Orator can only 
fucceed in fixing their attention to 
facts, and in bringing thefe facts 
home to their imagination by the 
power of his eloquence, he has com- 
pletely attained his object. No 
fooner are the facts oppeeae 

di: than 
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Efjay on Charity. 


than the benevolent principles of 
our nature difplay themfelves in all 
their beauty. The moft cautious 
ahd timid lofe, for a moment, dll 
thought of themfelves, and def- 
pifing every confideration of pru- 
dence or of fafety, become wholly 
exigroffed with the fortunes of o- 
thers. 

Many other, faéts, which are 
commonly alledged as proofs of the 
original felfifhnefs of mankind, 
may be explained, in part, in a 
fimilar way; -and may be traced to 
‘habits of inattention, or to a want 
of imagination, arifing, probably, 
from fome fault in early education. 
‘What has now been remarked 
with refpect to the focial princi- 
ples, may ‘be ‘applied to all .our 
other paffions, excepting thofe 
which take their rife from the bo- 
dy. They are commonly ftrong 
in proportion to the warmth and 
vigour of the imagination. 

It is, however, extremely curi- 
ous, that when an imagination, 
which is’naturally phlegmatic, or 
which, like thofe of the vulgar, has 


at 
little activity froma want of cul- 
ture, is fairly roufed by the deferip- 
tions of the Orator or of the Poet, 
it is more apt to produce the vio- 
lence of enthufiafm, than in minds 
of a fuperior order. By giving 
this faculty occafional exercife, we 
acquire a great degree of command 
over it. As we can withdraw 
the attention at pleafure from ob- 
jeéts of fenfe, and tranfport our- 
felves intoa world of our own, fo, 
when we wifh to moderate our en- 
thufiafm, wecan’ diftnifs the ob- 
jects of imagination, and return to 
our ordinary perceptions and oc- 
cupations. But ina mind to which 
thefe intelle€tual vifions are not 
familiar, and which borrows them 
completely from the genius of an- 
other, imagination, when once ex- 
cited, becomes perfectly ungo- 
vernable, and produces fomething 
like a temporary infanity. Hence 
the wonderful effeéts of popular 
eloquence on the lower orders; 
effects which are much more re- 
markable than what it ever pro- 
duces on men of education- 
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For the New-York MaGAazIne. 
AN ESSAY ON CHARITY. 


S we are creatures of one Al- 
mighty Creator, and parta- 

kers of the fame common nature, 
it behoves us to fympathize with 
the afflicted, to relieve the diftrefles 
of the needy, and to cultivate and 
cherifha principle of philanthropy. 
Who that has any bowels of com- 
paffion can refrain from extending 
his charity to the poor and needy? 
As misfortunes are incident to 
human life, thofe who are in cir- 
cumftances to procure fuftenance 
for themfelves, may foon be de- 
prived of the means, and reduced 


4 to extreme poverty and diftrefs. 


None are certain that profperity 


will {mile on them through life; for 
profperity and adverfity by turns 
fucceed each other, as rain does fair 
weather and fair weather rain. The 
man who is in competent circum- 
{tances one year, may the next be 
deftitute of the neceffaries and con- 
veniences of life. In this fituation 


he may be alfo vifited with phyfical - 


evils, and be difabled by ficknefs 
and infirmity to procure food and 
raiment for himfelf and family.— 
To perfons thus fituated, does not 
humanity itfelf teach us to ftretch 
a helping hand? Scripture confirms 
the fuggeftions of humanity, and 
points it out as our indifpenfible 

duty 
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duty * to feed the hungry and to 
clothe the naked.” 

Fora moment let us figure to our 
imagination a widow with her fa- 
therlefs children around her, afking 
for a morfel of bread to allay their 
keen appetites: fhe has none to 
give! Fain would fhe relieve their 
wants, but fortune has proved un- 
favourable to her; fhe has loft the 
fupport of her family, the objeé 
of fer affeétions and the conf{ola- 
tion of her declining years: fhe is 
left to the charity of the communi- 
ty. And are there not fome of thofe 
who banifh from their breafts every 
principle of benevolence? whe are 
fo felfifh as to be deftitute of the 
bowels of compaffion towards thofe 
who are deferving and ftand in 
need of charity ? ° Would fuch per- 
fons but reflect, that this might be 
the fituation of their own families, 
would they not then be excited to 
extend charity to thofe who labour 
under calamities? would they not 
alfo think it hard, if this was to be 
their own fituation, and others 
fhould refufe to beftow on them a 
little of their fuperftuity? 

But methinks fuch a feené as 


this would ftimulate the moft un-- 


charitable breaft to diftribute. Can 
it be poflible, tiat human beings 
could be fo unmoved at diftrefs, as 
not to impart according to their 
ability? If there be any fuch, tet 
them carry in their remembrance, 
that it is the language of divine re- 
velation, that thofe who fhut their 
bofoms againft the neceflities of 
their fellow creatures, are devoid 
of vital piety:——“* Whofo hath this 





world’s good, and feeth his brother 
fiand in need, and fhutteth up his 
bowels of compaffion from bm 
how dwelleth t : 
him ?” 

Charity is indeed an amiable 
virtue; it difcoversa {pirit of fym- 
pathy and love towards our fellow 
creatures ; it gives an additional 
luftre to other qualities of theming; 
and is generally an evidence of a 
chriftian heart; generally, I fay, 
but not always; for perfons may 
beftow alms. from  oftentatious 
views, hoping thereby to purchafe 
fame among men. | 

Charity may alfo proceed from 
a mere foftnefs or tendernefs of the 
natural temper, in which fenfe the 
exercife of it cannot be called a 
virtue. | 

But what is this. charity, whe 
compared to charity beftowed by a 
religious heart, teeming with fym, 
pathy and love towards all objeéts 
of commiferation? | . ; 
. A charitable temper, .as well as 
practice, is productive of happy 
effects—It enlarges the foul, and 
improves it in goodnefs: by this 
means the hurhane and focial affec- 
tions are cultivated—It foftens the 
roughnefs of human nature, me- 
liorates the heart, and learns us to 
think, act and feel as becomes ra- 
tional beings.—Oh cnarity! DI- 
VINE CHARITY! may thy influence 
warm and poffefs every breaft! 
mayeft thou prevail through every 
<lime, and ftimulate the unfeelir 
mortal to fympathize with the dif- 
trefied ' ASTERIO. 


love of God in 


silat le 


ANECDOTE. 


Schoolmafter belonging to a 

{mall village in France was 
deputed to compliment Louis 14th 
as he paffed through. A nobleman 
who knew the place to be celebrat- 
ed for an ar-nual fair of a/2s, afked 
him in the middle of his fpeech, 





* How they fold laft year” Mia | 
Lord,’ faid the pedagogue, * t 

of your colour and fize fetched lit- 
tle or nothing;’ and finifhed his 
harrangue amid the applaufe of 
thoufands, 
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Comparifon of Biography with Hiftory and Romance. 
- [From ¢ Chriftie’s Mifcellanies,” &c.} 


F all the kinds of writin 
which relate to the actions of 
mankind, I believe the moft gene- 
tally ufeful is Biography, or that 
which exhibits the lives of fingle 
men. Whatever fuperior advan- 
tages example has above precept, all 
thefe are pofieffed by this kind of 
wiiting. Biography, when properly 
executed, will do more than Hi/fory 
can do, and more than Romance 
ever has done. Hiftory furnithes 
exainples only for the higheft ranks 
of fociety; and the perufal of ro- 
mances will always be accompani- 
ed, in the minds of grown-up peo- 
ple, with a certain cantcibultors 
of the want of reality, which will 
prevent it from making any fteadv 
and ferious impreffions. When 
ever high virtue js attributed to a 
fictitious being, the mind is apt to 
fuggeft tacitly, “ this is above nat 
ture.” ! 
~ Hiftory, being chiefly concern- 
ed with the actions of kings and 
creat men, cannot be fo ufeful to 
the generality of mankind as Bio- 
arp y, becaufe it relates not tothe 
cenes in which they areimmediate- 
ly engaged, nor delineates thofe 
walks of life in which they are 
obliged to trudge. And thus, as 
( is lefs important, I believe it 
would alfo belefs attracting, if their 
judgments were more true; if they 
confidered what objects really me- 
tited their attention, and did not 
fervilely gaze at the objeéts which 
Others gaze at, and admire many 
things for no better reafon than be- 
‘caufe others admire them. 

When mankind fhall thorough- 
ly underftand the dignity of their 
own nature, they will perceive, 
how much more interefting is the 
‘hiftory of a wife and virtuous ci- 
fizea, than that of moft heroes :— 

Vox. IV. No. 12 5 


They will difcover more utility in 
contemplating the charater of 2 
good man in private life, than that 
of moft kings. Itis a juft obfer- 
vation of an eminent writer, that 
a little reflection on the real det 
figns and views of moft ftatefmen 
and conquerors, muft needs take 
away much of the pleafure, which 
otherwife the idea of their fagaci- 
ty, forefight, and comprehenfion, 
would give to a virttous and’ be- 
nevolent mind. Letthe Diary’ of 
Lord Melcombe, and the’ various 
collections we have lately had of 
State Papers, bear evidence to' the 
truth of this obfervation, =~ ~*° 
In modern times Hiftory has be- 
come more interefting, by dewiat- 
ing from itsown pecultar province; 
and taking in other fubjeéts. ‘Phe 
great hiftorical works of the pre: 
fent age contain remarks and infor- 
mation philological, ' biographical 
and even theological. A queftion 
naturally occurs hete, whether it 
would not be better to keep differ- 
ent branches of knowledge fepa- 
rate, than thus to mix all things 
with all? Viewing only the pro- 
priety of the thing itfelf, and the 
intereft of men of fcience, Tam 
inclined to think it would; but, on 
the other hand, when I confider, 
that the great defign of all writing 
is or ought to be, the inftruction 
of mankind; that hiftorical faéts a- 
lone are not fufficient for the in- 
ftrnétion of thofe who do not pof- 
fefs fone higher knowledge;—that 
he generality of men are deftitute 
of {uch knowledge, and not likely 
otherwife to attain it; becaufe, be- 
ing accuftomed to abftract reafon= 
ing, they can fearce be fuppofed 
to have refolution to go throdgh 
books purely philofophical, even 
if they had leifure, and could yn- 
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derftand them:—for all thefe rea- 
fons,I am inclined to believe, that 
the prefent mode of writing hiftory 
is Commendable, as it aftords an 
opportunity of doing what is very 
defirable, namely, of conveying a 
portion of fublimer knowledge to 
the body of mankind, in an intel- 
ligible manner, and of rencering 
ir agreeable, by a mixture of hit- 
torical facts and relations. | 
_ Wherefore, I do not join with 
thofe. who...cenfure what are 
called,‘ Philofophic Hiftories.”’ 
Nor have I any quarrel with thefe 
works, except where their Authors 
omit to give the public a full and 
ace “py oi when I think they 
are highly reprehenfible. For as 
the title-page conveys no idea of 
the multifarious productions, the 
omiffion of a good Index is an in- 
exeufable neglect, and an unpar- 
donable inftance of wantof refpect 
in an: author to. the public. | 
Formerly I think we had more 
of Biographic writing, in propor- 
tion,. than we have at ot hy 
And J earneftly with fome of our 
modern ‘hiitorians would employ 
their talents and eloquence. occa- 
fionally, to illuminate the walks of 
private life. Plutarch, and_ the 
Atticus of Cornelius Nepos, will 
ever aftord | ary te Notwith- 
fianding defects of ftyle, and fome- 
times other faults, I believe fuch 
books are read with general fatis- 
faction; as Birch’s life of Tillotfon 
and Boyle; Burigny’s of Grotius; 
Des Maizeaux of Bayle; Mallet of 
Bacon; Burton of Boerhaave; Le 
Clerc of fome of the Fathers; Mid- 
dieton of Cicero, &c. 
Of late we have had fome few 
fimilar productions: Cendorcet's 


Turgot; Nichols’s Bowyer; Dif. 
ney’s Sykes and Jebb; Johnfon’s 
Poets; Cornifh’s Firmin; Kippis’s 
Lardner and Cook; anda treafure 
offuch information is now prepar- 
ing.for the public in the new edi- 
tion of the Biographia Britannica 
by the fame excellent writer. In 
thefe biographical works a juft 
medium is obferved. The writers 
do not enter into trifling particulars, 
or delicate circumftances, which 
would be infipid to the public, and 
neither decent nor friendly in them 
to relate; yet they give us as much 
of their private hiftory, of their o- 
pinions, fayings, and writings, as 
to render the perufal of their books 
truly interefting, and to a great 
majority of mankind more pratti- 
cally ufeful than the hiftory of ftatef- 
men and princes. 

For areafon fimilar to that which 
renders Biography agreeable, Ro- 
mances and Novels are fo eagerly 
perufed. I think it both unchari- 
table and unjuft to affert, that the 
fair fex read romances merely be- 
caufe they are filled with trifies and 
folly. The faét is, the actions of 
kings and ftatefmen are too far out 
of their line to intereft them much. 
And with refpeét to other charac- 
ters, if weconfider the prefent edu- 
cation of women, which, unfor- 
tunately for their real happinefs, 1s 


almott entirely directed to external 


accomplifhments, to the neglect 
of ufeful duties and folid learning, 
we fhall not wonder, if they are 
{carcely capable of relifhing the 
hiftory of perfons eminent fortheir 
knowledge, virtues, or piety, fuch 
perfons having in general littlecon- 
nection with mufic, or painting, or 
dancing, gallantry, orthetheatre.* 

Hence 


* Here I muft requeft my female readers to attend, that I make a vaft diftinction 


between gallantry, and that fincere a 


which will always exit in the heart of eve: 


antry are incapable of this. 


dmiration aad permanent attachment to the {ex, 
y man of feeling and virtue. 
Their attachment is generally mere affetation. Nor is 


Men of gal- 


e generat love of all, or aconftant fufceptibility of new objeéts of regard, to be recon- 
ciled with a itrong or Neady attachment ? y obj of regard, 





toone. To a real lover, there is but one woman 
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Hence they are necefiarily obliged 
to read romances, becaufe they are 
the only writings which contain 
accounts of perfons like themfelves, 
and placed in circumftances fimilar 
to their own. 

Romances, therefore, muft be 
written. The only queftion is, 
how they may be written fo as to 
do leaft harm, or rather fo as to do 
fome good. If they were well 
written, they might be ufeful. A 
few fuch we have; and fome of 
the beft of thefe, I believe, are 
compofed, not by men, the natu- 
ral inftructors of the female fex, 
but by the ladies themfelves. But 
of the greater part we muft affirm, 
that they are either executed ina 
trifling chit chat ftyle, which has 
no tendency to corre¢t the defects 
of their readers, but rather to con- 
firm them in them; and, inftead of 
curing their intellectual weaknefs, 
will ferve only to debilitate their 
minds {till farther; or that they are 
filled with immoral and licentious 
narrations, calculated to deftroy 
all virtuous principles, and de- 
prave the heart; or, laftly, that 
they are written in a fanciful and 
vifionary manner, which has no 
effect but to infpire romantic ideas, 
and to excite unreafonable expec- 
tations of the world and man, and 
every thing around us.* From 
this laft cenfure I cannot. acquit 
the celebrated Richardfon, who has 
painted feveral chara&ers, and ef- 
pecially his Grandifon, in colours 
too brilliant for any human being 
that ever exifted, and which, I be- 
lieve, no perfon acquainted with 
real men, fuchas live in this world, 


in theuniverfe. All others are to him as if they exifted not. When the heart is fin- 
cere, its affections mut be undivided. It cannot own the fway of more than one mi 


can furvey without difguft. Iva 
woman of feeling and virtue were 
to believe in the reality of fucha 
character as this, and to permit it 
ferioufly to imprefs her mind, I 
apprehend it would have a very 
unhappy effect on her conduct. It 
would Jead her to defpife that fin- 
cere, though humble and imperfect 
virtue, which we find even in the 
beft of human beings; and it would 
make her negleét and contemn fome 
of the other fex, whom, if fhe tru- 
ly knew human nature, fhe would 
love and honour. And there is 
fome rifk, that, after all, fhe might 
not take up this diflike, on account 
of the want of folid worth and vir- 
tue; for the prefence or defec& »f 
thefe qualities cannot often be af- 
certained ona flight acquaintance; 
but very probably for the want of 
fome of thefe refinements, delica- 
cies, and polifhed nicety, which 
are defcribed as entering into that 
marvellous affemblage of excellen- 
cies, which formed the charaétéer of 
this all-accomplifhed and Utopian 
Hero. Romance writers, like pain- 
ters, delineate not the whole of na- 
ture or man. But they fele what ts 
fair, and beantiful, and fublime, 
and rornantic, and leave out all that 
is common or cvarfe, although 
more or lefs of thefe enter into the 
compofition of every fcene in na- 
ture, and every human character. 
So that a man can no more [earn 
what human nature really is, from 
their defcriptions, than he canjudge 
of thea¢tual face ofa country, from 
the Iaadfeapes of Pouflin, or of 
Claude Lorraine. 

If we had no examples in real 


life 


f- 


trefs. Surrounded by her facred influence, the lover is impregnable to every other im- 


preffion; a thoufand darts may be levelled, butnone will penetrate to him. 
but one woman, as the mufician knew but one Farinell!, and the pious b 


He knows 
ut one God. 


* Rouffeau informs us, that the firft kind of reading to which he applied was roman- 


ces; which, fays he, formed in me a new kind o 
extravagant notion of humaa life, which experi 


eatirely to eradicate.” 


f reafon, ** and gave me a romantic 
ence and refle€tion have never been able 
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life of virtue and excellence, it 
would be laudable to create them, 
Jf neither the hiftory of paft ages 

nor that of our own times, could 
futnith us with any character of 
diftinguifhed worth, it would be 
neceflary to feek for fuch in the 
ftores of imagination. But thanks 
to Heaven, this isnot the cafe. In 
fpite of the weaknefs of mankind, 
and the degeneracy of particular 
periods, I will venture to affert, 
that there never was anv agé which 
did not produce fome illu ftriousand 
amiable chara¢ters—feveral who 
fuftained the dignity of human na- 
ture, and whofe lives and conduét 
might fitly be held up as models to 
their fellow-men. 

_ Itis the hiftory of thefe perfons 
that I would have written, for the 
inftruction and improvement both 
of youth and grown-up people. I 
would not charge their memories 
with relations of fuppofitious vir- 
tue, when they could be equally 
well inftruéted, and befides have 
their ftock of knowledge increaf- 
ed, by accounts of real excellence. 
What need of models of imaginary 
benevolence, when we have hada 





Firmin and a Hanway, and ftifl 
have a Howard? 

Of late years thefe fictitious nar- 
ratives haveincreafedtoanamazin 
degree. The hiftory of ideal beings 

. . 5 
takes up that time which fhould 
be devotéd to real men; and the 
puppets of human fancy feem in 
danger of driving off the ftage the 
men created by God. 

_ The facility of compofing fuch 
works is one great reafon of their 
accumulation. Men of genius, 
not fatisfied with human beings, 
as they find them in real life, endea- 
vour to comfort themfelves by 
painting them as they would with 
them to be; and to this end, no- 
thing more is neceflary to a man of 
fome imagination, but to retire in- 
to his clot, and take up his pen. 
There he may create men and cha- 
racters, and fcenes, as quick as 
thought, and fuch as fhall be en- 
tirely according to his own fancy. 
But if he is to’ write the life of a real 
man, he muft leave that clofet, and 
go forth into the world to collect 
information, and examine facts, 
which requires no finall trouble, 
much diligence,and much exertion. 
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STR, 

y NNUMERABLE tranflations 

fi. from the Perfian have been gi- 

ven to the world, fome of them 
affuming the title of paraphrafes, 
from their being deftitute of the re- 
moteft analogy in fenfe or fimilari- 
ty of expreffion with the original. 
But I have teen none which could 
convey to an Englith reader any 
idea-of the common figurative ftyle 
_of their authors, which prevails in 
far the greateft part of their com- 
‘pofitions, and from’ which our 
tranflators flrink, terrified at the 

ajypearance of mutilated periods, 


In a Letter to the Editor of the European Magazine. 


redundant circumlocutions, and 
crouds of metaphors heaped toge- 
ther without art or connection. 
You will perceive by this time, Mr. 
Editor, that the above is meant to 
ferve as an apology for all thofe 
faults in what a fubmit to your 
infpeétion, and which you will lay 
before the public, if you think tt 
deferves it. 

The following, which has only 
the merit of being a literal trantia- 
tion, is prefented to the public, 4s 
a {pecimen of the kind of compo- 
fition, termed by the Perfians co- 
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LouRreép ExPRESsION, whichnameé 
it has acquited from the multitude 
of epithets, of metaphors, and o- 
ther oriental embellifhtnents with 
which it is interfperfed. Thefe are 
fo foreign to the genius of the En- 
glifh language, that every tranfla- 
tion in which they are preferved, 
muft inevitably have an appear- 
ance of extreme gaucheté. But that 
I may, in fome meafure, compen- 
fate the ftyle, I have chofen a de- 
fcription of winter, which cannot 
fail to have fomething particular, 
from the pen of a writer, who ne- 
ver faw its feverities difplayed on 
any other fcene than Hindoftan. 
The reader, then, will not expec 
to fee her advance ¢ fullen, and fad, 
with all her rifing train, vapours, 
and clouds, and f{torms,’ but under 
an afpeét more gentle and concili- 
ating. 
Lam, Sir, &c. 
PERSIUS. 

ALREADY a change was ap- 
parent in the feafon, and fymp- 
toms of mutability became evident 
in the conftitution of the times. 
The mighty king of the ftars, for- 
faking the fcale* of juftice, laid 
Violent hands on the fheaf, which 
injuftice curtailed the career of day, 
and lengthened the broad veil of 
darknefs. The troops of harvett, 
who had long waited for this event 
in the ambuicade of expectation, 
now leaped from their conceal- 
ment, with a defign of pillaging 
the four inhabited quarters of the 
globe; and advancing on the plain 
of the univerfe, began to extend 
the hand of rapacity: the coldnefs 
oftheir charity froze juftice; whilft 
they began their attack, by laying 
fiege to orchards and gardens, di- 
vefting them completely of their 
leaves and mufical notes. The 
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earth and its inhabitants, from a 
dread of their fwift and warlike 
courfers, began to fhiver like thé 
trembling afpan; whilit others like 
foxes, becoming enamoured of furs; 
fhut themfelves up in their feclud- 
ed apartments, and obferved the 
external defolation from the roots 
of their fecurity. The clufters of 
grapes which have efcaped the per- 
fecution of the jackalls, now offer 
thankfgiving inthe cell of humility; 
whilft that vagrant fluid, which 
formerly afpired to circumnavigate 
the globe, now banifhing the fan- 
taftic idea of travelling, remains 
contentedly in its place: and that 
wind, which ufed to fport in the 
{mooth expanfe of the ocean, be- 
ing feized with a violent panic, in 
its flight overfet huge rocks. The. 
trees as naked as if juft come to re- 
furrection, and ftripped .of their 
leaves and buds, extend their ims 
ploringarmsto heaven. ‘Thenight- 
ingales fly from the garden to com- 
plain of the fun’s elopement, leav- 
ing the ravens in pofleilion of the 
orchards; and the fheet ofthe earth, 
in expectation of being imprinted 
with vernal productions, becomes 
whiter than the cheek of the jeffa- 
raine. The lowly inhabitants of 
the field, chid by the raging blaft, 
have fled on the road of annihilas 
tion; the rofe and the tulip, leav- 
ing their deferted habitations to thé 
owl, fall viétims to the gloomy 
Di and the furious Behmen,+ their 
beautiful ornaments torn in tea 
thoufand pieces: the ftately cy- 
prefs, which had long reigned in the 
metropolis of vegetation, is pulled 
from the throne of dominion; the 
lily, rifing on its unbending ftalk, 
was divefted of its foliage, by thefe 
worfethan Tartarian invaders, and 


thrown proftrate in the cell of de- 
ftruction. 


* Alluding to the fun’s quitting Libra, and entering the fign Virgo; by the Arabe 


denominated the theaf. 


. + Di and Behmen give their names to two of the winter months. 
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ftruction. Neither did the fragrant 
locks ofthe hyaciath, nor the plait- 
ed trefles of the honey-fuckle, pre- 
ferve them from the ruthlefs foe; 
whilft the rofe-buds, juft opening 


to the day, expired with terror at 
the difmal fhrieks of Di’s oppref- 
five {quadrons, and their crimfon 
remnants were fcattered on every 


fide. 








ON THE LEARNING OF THE ARABIANS. 
[From Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’] 


NDER ‘the reign of the Om- 
miades, the itudies of the 
Moilems were confined to the in- 
terpretation of the Koran, and the 
eloquence and poetry of their na- 
tive tongue. A people continu- 
ally expofed to the dangers of the 
field, muft efteem the healing pow- 
ersof medicine orratheroffurgery : 
but the ftarving phyficians of Ara- 
bia murmured a complaint, that 
exercife and temperance deprived 
them of the greateft part of their 
practice. After their civil and do- 
meftic war, the fubjeéts of the 
Abbaflides, awakening from this 
mental lethargy, found leifure and 
felt curiofity for the acquifition of 
profane fcience. This fpirit was 
firft encouraged by the caliph Al- 
manfor, who, befides his know- 
ledge of the Mahometan law, had 
apptied himfelf with fuccefs to the 
ftudy of aftronomy. But when 
the fceptre devolved to Almamon, 
the feventh of the Abbaffides, he 
completed the defigns of his grand- 
father, and invited the mufes from 
their ancient feats. His ambafia- 
dors at Conftantinople, his agents 
in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, 
collected the volumes of Grecian 
fcience: at his command they were 
tranflated by the moft fkilful inter- 
preters into the Arabic language: 
his fubjeéts were exhorted affidu- 
oufly to perufe thofe inftru@ive 
writings; and the fucceffor of Ma- 
homet aflifted with pleafure and 
modefty at the aflemblies and dif- 
putations of the learned. 


The zeal and curiofity of Alma- 


mon were imitated by fucceeding 
princes of the line of Abbas: their 
rivals, the Fatimitesof Africa, and 
the Ommiades of Spain, were the 
patrons of the learned, as well as 
the commanders of the faithful: 
the fame royal prerogative was 
claimed by their independent emirs 
of the provinces; and their emu- 
lation diffufed the tafte and the re- 
wards of f{cience from Samarcand 
and Pochara to Fez and Cordova. 
The vifir of a fultan confecrated 
a fum of two hundred thoufand 
pieces of gold to the foundation 
of a college at Bagdad, which he 
endowed with an anaual revenue 
of fifteen thoufand dinars. The 
fruits of inftruétion were commu- 
nicated, perhaps at different times, 
to fix thoufand difciples of every 
degree, from the fon of the noble 
to that of the mechanic: a fufficient 
allowance was provided for the in; 
digent fcholars; and the merit or 
induftry of the profeffors was repaid 
with adequate ftipends. In every 
city the produétions of Arabic li- 
terature were copied and collected 
by the curiofity of the ftudious and 
the vanity of the rich. A private 
Doctor refufed the invitation of the 
fultan of Bochara, becaufe the car- 
riage of his books would have re- 
quired four hundred camels. The 
royal library of the Fatimites con- 
fifted of one hundred thoufand 
manufcripts, elegantly tranfcribed 
and {plendidly bound, which were 
lent, without jealoufy or avarice, 
to the ftudents of Cairo. Yet 
this colleétion muft appear mo- 
derate, 
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derate, if we can believe that the 
Ommiades of Spain had formed a 
library of fix hundred thoufand vo- 
lumes, forty-four of which were 
employed in the mere catalogue. 
Their capital, Cordova, with the 
adjacent towns of Malaga, Alme- 
ria, and Murcia, had given birth 
tomore than three hundred writers, 
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dalufian kingdom. The age of'Ara- 
bian learning centinued about five 
hundred years, till the great erup- 
tion of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkeft and moft flothfal 
period of European’ annals; but 
fince the fun of {cience has rifen in 
the Weft, it fhould feem that the 
Oriental ftudies have languifhed 


and above feventy public libraries and declined. 
were opened in the cities of the An- 
nae SPATE: 5 UB ¢ seco 








CHARACTER OF MAHMUD. 
{From the fame. ] | 


| Desa the paths of blood, and 
fuch is the hiftory of nations, 
I cannot refufe to turn afide to ga- 
ther fome flowers of fcience or vir- 
tue. The name of Mahmud the 
Gaznevide is {till venerable in the 
Katt: his fubjects enjoyed the blef- 
fings of profperity and peace; his 
vices were concealed by the veil of 
religion; and two familiar exam- 
ples willteftify his juftice and mag- 
nanimity. . I. As he fat in the Di- 
van, an unhappy fubject bowed be- 
fore the throne to accufe the info- 
lence of a Turkith foldier who had 
driven him from his houfe: and 
bed. * Sufpend your clamours,” 
faid Mahmud; “ inform me of his 
next vifit, and ourfelf in perfon 
will judge and punifh the offend- 
er.” ‘The fultan followed his guide, 
invefted the houfe with his guards, 
and extinguifhing the torches, pro- 
nounced the death of the criminal, 
who had been feized in the act of 
a rapine and adultery. After the 
execution of his fentence, the lights 
wererekindled; Mahmud fell prof- 
trate in prayer, and rifing from the 
ground, demanded fome homely 
fare, which he devoured with the 
voracioufnefs of hunger. The 
poor man, whofe injury he had 
avenged, was unable to fupprefs his 
aftonifhmentand curiofity ; andthe 
€ourteous monarch condefcended 


to explain the motives of this fin- 


.gular behaviour. ‘“ I had reafon 


to fufpect that none, except one 
of my fons, could dare to perpe- 
trate fuch an outrage; and I extia, 
guifhed the lights that my juftice 
might be blind and inexorable. 
My prayer was a thank{giving on 
the difcovery ofthe offender: and 
fo painful was my anxiety, that I 
have pafled three days without food 
fince the firft momentof yourcom- 
plaint.” II. The fultan of Gazna 
had declared waragainftthe dynafty 
of the Bowides, the fovereigns of 
the weftern Perfia: he was difarmed 
by an epiftle of the fultana mother, 
and delayed his invafion till the 
manhood of her fon. ‘ During 
the life of my huiband,” faid the 
artful regent, “ I was ever appre, 
henfive of your ambition: he was 
a prince and a foldier worthy of 
your arms. He is now no more; 
his fceptre has pafled to a woman 
anda child, and you darenotattack 
their infancy and weaknels. How 
inglorious would be your conqueft, 
how fhameful your defeat! and yet 
the event of war is in the hand 
of the Almighty.” Avarice was 
the only defect that tarnithed theil- 
luftrious charaéter of Mahmud; 
and never has that pafilion been 
more richly fatiated. The Orien- 
tals exceed the meafure of credi- 
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bility in the account of millions 
of gold and filver, fuch as the avi- 
dity of man has never acc umulated; 
in the magnitude of pearls, dia- 
monds, and rubies, fuch as haye 
never been produced by the work- 
manfhip of nature. Yet the foil 
of Hindoftan is impregnated with 
precious minerals; her trade in 
every age, has attracted the gold 
and filver of the world; and her vir- 
gin fpoils were rifled by the firft of 
the Mahometan conquerors. ~ His 
behaviour, inthe laft days of his 
life, evincesthe vanity of thefe pof- 
feflions, fo laborioufly won, fo 


dangeroufly held, and fo inevitably 





loft. He furveyed the vaft and va 
rious chambers. of the treafury of 
Gazna; burft into tears; and a- 
gain clofed the doors, without be, 

Owing any portion of the wealth 
which he could no longer hope to 
preferve. The following day he 
reviewed the ftate of his military 
force; one hundréd thoufand foot, 
fifty-five thoufand horfe, and thir- 
teen hundred elephants of battle, 
He again wept the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs; and his grief was 
embittered by the hoftile progrefs 
of the Turkmans, whom he had 
introduced into the heart of his Per- 
fian kingdom. 








The MORNING. By Harter. 


HE moon retires—Nature’s 

dark veil no more obfcures 
the air and earth—the twinkling 
ftars difappear—and the ahi 
warmth of the fun awakens al 
creatures. 

Already are'the heavens adorned 
with its purple hues and its fpark- 
ling fapphires; Aurora, fair har- 
binger of the day, gracioufly dif- 
a. fmiles; and the brightnefs 
of the rofes which wreath her fore- 
head diffipates the mifts of night. 

The flaming light of the world 
advances from the eaftern gate, tri- 
umphantly treading on the thining 
fplendours ofthe milky way; clouds 
covered with Heaven’s rubies, op- 
pofe him with their lightning, and 
4 flame of gold {preads itfelf around 
the horizon. ~ 

The rofes open, to falute the fun 
with genial dews; and the lilies ex- 
hale delicious odours from their fat- 
tin’d leaves. 

The vigilent hind flies to the Ja- 
bour-giving field; he guides with 
careful pleafure the earth-piercing 
plough; in the mean fime his ears 
ure delighted by the lightfome band 
of minitrels, which {weeten the air 


and woods with their melodious 
notes. Thus doth benignant Hea- 
ven lighten the heavy preflure of 
toilful induftry ! 

O Creator! all that I fee are the 
effects of thy power! thou art the 
foul of nature, and doft aétuate 
every part! the ftated periods and 
glittering appearance of yon orbs, 
and the unquenched fire of the re- 
volving fun, proceed from thy 
hands, and boaft thy impreffion! 

Thou illumeft the folemn moon 
to guide us amid darknefs; thou 
dott lend wings to the unfeen wind, 
and by night thou doft enrich the 
earth with fruitful dews. 

From duit thou haft formed yon 
proud-topt mountains; from fand 
haft thou produced metals; thou 
haft fpread yon firmament, and 
thou haft cloathed it with clouds, 
that it may remain unpolluted by 
the exploring eye of man. 

Thou haft wonderfully formed 
the veins of that fifh which caufes 
rivers to overflow, and which 
makes whirlpools, and fpreads de- 
vaftation with the flappings of his 
tail. Thou haft built the Fenhiant, 
and thou haft animated its enor 
PTs mous 
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jnotis bulk, that it refembles a 
movirig mountain. 

Thou fupporteft yon fplendid 
arches of the heavens upon the vatt 
void; and with thy word thou haft 

oduced from chaos this won- 
drous univerfe, filling it with order, 
and giving it no other limits than 
its own grandeur. 

Great God! created {pirits are 
too infignificant to raife the glory 


of thy works! We lo*> ourfelves 
in theirimmenfity. To tell them, 
one muft refemble thyfelf on infi- 
nity. 

Humbly contented, I remain in 
mv own prefcribed circle. In- 
comprehenfible Being! thy ref- 
plendant glories blind the prefum- 
ing eye of man! and He from 
whom the earth receives its being, 
needs not the praifes of a worm! 
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HATEVER propenfities 
\ Lord Mansfield might have 
towards polite literature, he did 
Rot permit them to divert his atten- 
tion from his profeflion. He foon 
diftinguifhed himfeif in an extraor- 
dinary manner, as may be feen by 
thofe who are converfant with, or 
chufe to refer to the Books of Re- 
ports. Inthe year 1736, the mur- 


der of Captain Porteous by a mob 


in Edinburgh, after he had been 
reprieved, occafioned a cenfure to 
fallonthat town, anda bill of pains 
and penalties was brought into Par- 
Hament againft the Lord Provoft 
and the city; which, after various 
modifications, anda firm and un- 
abated oppofition in every ftage of 
its progrets, pafled intoalaw. In 
both Houfes Mr. Murray was em- 
Voz. IV. No. 12. 


ployed as an Advocate, and fo 
much to the fatisfaétion of his cli- 
ents, that afterwards, in September, 
1743,* he was prefented with the 
freedom of Edinburgh ina gold box, 
profefledly, as it was declared, for 
his fignal fervices by his fpeeches 
to both Houfes of Parliament in the 
conduét of that bufineis. 

Before this period, we believe, 
Mr. Murray could be confidered 
only in his noviciate at the bar. 

On the 24th of Nov. 1738, he 
married Lady Elizabeth Finch, 
daughter of the Earl of Winchel- 
fea,and inthe month of November, 
1742, was appointed Solicitor Ge- 
neral in the place of Sir John 
Strange, who refigned.¢ He like- 
wife was chofen to reprefent the 
town of Boroughbridge in Parlia- 
C ment, 


* Boyfe’s Hiftorical Review of the Tranfations of Europe, 1747, Vol. i. p+ 403- 




















Tindal, the Continuator of Rapin, however, entertained a different opinion in this 
matter, He fays, ** Counfel, to very little purpofe, was heard both for and against 
it at the bar of the Houfe; where the arguments urged on both fides by the gentlemea 
of the long-robe weie weak beyond all contempt.”” Contiauation of Rapin, vol. 
XX. p. 339. 8vo. edit. This account, confidering the perfons engaged in this bufinefs, 
is not very credible. 

+ On this occafion a Doggrel Poem was publified by one Morgan, a perfon thea 
at the bar, entitled, ‘¢ The Caufidicade,”” in which all the principal jawyers were 
fuppofed to urge their refpective claims to the poft, At the conclufion it is faid, 

Then Murray, prepar’d w ‘th a fine panegyric : 

In praife of himfelf, would have fpoken it like Garrick ; 
But the Prefident ftoppirg him faid, ** As in truth 

“© Your worth and your praife is in every one’s mouth, 
‘<°Tis needlefs to urge what's notorioufly known, 

*¢ The office by merit, is your's, all muft own ; 

** The voice of the public approves of the thing, 

6 Concurring with that of the Court and the King.” 
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ment, for which place he was alfo 
returned in 1747 and 1754. 

In the month of March 1746--7 
he was appointed one of the ma- 
nagers for the impeachment of 
Lord Lovat by the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and it fell to his lot to ob- 
ferve on the evidence previous to 
the Lords giving their judgment. 
Thistafk he executed withfo much 
candour, moderation, and gentle- 
man_-like propriety, that Lord Tal- 
bot, at the conclution of his {peech, 
paid ‘him the following compli- 
ment: * The abilities ofthe learned 
manager who juit now {poke, never 
appeared with greater {plendour 
than at this very hour, when his 
candour and humanity has. been 
joined to thofe great abilities which 
had already made him fo confpicu- 
ous that I hope one day to feé him 
add luftre to the dignity of the firft 
civil employment in this nation.” 
Lord Lovat himfelf alfo bore tef- 
timony tothe abilities of his adver- 
fary: “I thought myfelf,” faid his 
lordfhip, “ very much loaded by 
one Murray,* who your Lord- 
fhips know was the bittereft evi- 
dence there ‘was againit me. I 
have fince fuffered by another Mr. 
Murray, who, I muft fay with 
pleafure, isan honour to his coun- 
try, and whofeeloquence and learn- 
ing is much beyond what is to be 
expreft by an ignorant man like 
me. I heard him with pleafure, 
though it was againft me. I have 
the honour to be hisrelation,though 
perhaps he neither knows it nor 
values it. I with that his being 
born in the North may not hinder 
him from the preferment that his 
merit and learning deferve.” 

During the time Mr. Murray 
continued in office, he fupported 
with great ability the adminiftra- 


* One of the evidences againt him, 


tion with which he was conneéted ; 
and, as may be concluded, ren- 
dered himfelf obnoxious to thofe 
whowerein oppofition. The prin- 
ciples of his family, in which we 
may prefume him to have been e- 
ducated, have beenalready noticed; 
and therefore it will create no fur- 
prife that, in the confidence of 
friendly intercourfe, or in the mo- 
ment of exhilaration, he fhould 
have uttered fentiments which 
youth and inexperience only could 
palliate. In the year 1753, acci- 
dent brought forwards a charge a- 
gainft him, which we fhall relate 
in the words of Lord Melcombe’s 
Diary : 

** Meff. Foffett (Fawcett,) Mur- 
ray, and Stone, were much ac- 
quainted, if not fchool-fellows in 
earlier life. Their fortune led them 
different ways; Fawcett’s was to 
be a country lawyer and recorder 
‘of Newcaftle. Johnfon, now Bif- 
hop of Gloucefter, was one of their 
aflociates. On the day the King’s 
birth-day was kept they dined at 
the Dean of Durham’s, at Durham; 
this Fawcett, Lord Ravenfworth, 
Major Davifon, and one or two 
more, who retired after dinner in- 
to another room. The conver- 
fation turning upon the late Bifhop 
of Gloucefter’s preferments, it was 
afked who was to have his Prebend 
of Durham?-the Dean faid, that 
the laft news from London was, 
that Dr. Johnfon was to have it: 
Fawcett faid, he was glad that 
Johnfon got off fo well, for he re- 
membered him a Jacobite feveral 
years ago, and that he ufed to be 
with a relation of his who was very 
difaffecéted, one Vermon,t a mer- 
cer, where the Pretender’s health 
was frequently drunk. This paf- 
fing among a few familiaracquaint- 

ance, 


t+ This Vermon is faid wo have devised an eftate to Mr. Murray, which is ftill in 


the poffeflion of the family. 
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ance, was thought no more of at 
the time: it {pread, however, fo 
much in the North (how I never 
heard accounted for,) and reach- 
ed town in fuch a manner, that 
Mr. Pelham thought it neceffary to 
defire Mr. Vane, who wasa friend 
to Fawcett, and whoempiloyed him 
in his bufinefs, to write to Faw- 
cett, to know if he had faid this 
of Johnfon, and if he had, if it 
was true. 

** This letter was written on the 
gth of January; it came to New- 
caftle the Friday following. Faw- 
cett was much furprifed, but the 
poft going out in a few hours after 
its arrival, he immediately ac- 
knowledged the letter by a long, 
but not very explicit anfwer. This 
Friday happened to be the club 
day of the neighbouring gentlemen 
at Newcaftle. As foon as Lord 
Ravenfworth, who was a patron 
and employer of Fawcett, came 
into the town, Fawcett acquainted 
him with the extraordinary letter 
he had received; he told him that 
he had already anfwered it; and 
being afked to fhew the copy, faid 
he kept none; but defired Lord 
Ravenfworth to recolleé& if he held 
fuch a converfation at the Deanry 
af Durham the day appointed for 
the birth-day. Ravenfworth recol- 
le&ted nothing at all of it: they 
went to the club together, and Ra- 
venfworth went the next morning 
to fee his mother in the neighbour- 
hood, with whom he ftaid till Mon- 
day; but this thing of fuch con- 
fequence lying upon his thoughts, 
he returned by Newcaftle. He and 
Fawcett had another converfation, 
and in endeavouring to refrefh each 


* This tranfaction, however, appears 
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other’s memory about this dreadful 
delinquency of Johnfon, Fawcett 
faid he could not recollect pofitively 
at fucha diftance of time, whether 
Johnfon drank thefe healths, or had 
been prefent at the drinking of 
them, but that Murray and Stone 
had done both feveral times. Ra- 
ven{worth was exceflively alarmed 
at this with relation to Stone, on 
account of his office about the 
prince; and thus the affair of John- 
fon was quite forgotten, and the 
epifode became the principal part. 
There were many more conferen- 
ces between Ravenfworthand Faw- 
cett upon this fubje&t, in which 
the latteralways perfifted that Stone 
and Murray were prefent at the 
drinking, and did drink thofe 
healths. It may be obferved here, 
that when he was examined upon 
oath, he fwore to the year 1731 or 
1732, at lateft. Fawcett comes up 
as ufual about his law bufinefs, 
and is examined by Mefirs. Pelham 
and Vane, who never had heard 
of Murray* or Stone being mar- 
ried: he is afked, and anfwers 
only with relation to Johnfon, 
never mentioning either of the 
others; but the love of his coun- 
try, his king, and pofterity, burn- 
ed fo ftrongly in Ravenfworth’s 
bofom, that he could have no reft 
till he had difcovered this enormity. 
Accordingly, when he came to 
town, he acquainted the miniftry 
and almoft all his great friends with 
it, and infifted upon the removal 
of Stone. The miniftry would 
have flighted it as it deferved; but 
as he perfifted and had told fo many 
of it, they could not help laying 
it before the King, who, —— 

e 


to have been no fecret fome years before, 


being aliuded to in the following lines of a poem called “* The Proceflisnae,” pubs 


biked in 1746. 


This new-fangled Scot who was brought up at home 
In the very fame fchool as his brother at Rome, — 
Kneel’d confcious, as though his old comrades might urge 


He had formerly drank to the King before George. 
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he himfelf flighted it, was advifed 
to examine it, which examination 
produced this moft injudicious pro- 
ceeding iu parliament.”* 

This is Lord Melcombe’s ac- 
count; and the fameauthor informs 
us, that Mr. Murray, when he 
heard of the committee being ap- 
pointed to examine this idle affair, 
fent a meflage to the King, hum- 
bly to acquaint him, that if he 
fhould be called before fuch a tri- 
busal on fo fcandalous and inju- 
rious an account, he would refign 
his office, and would refufe to an- 


{fwer. It came, however, before’ 


the Houfe of Lords, 22d January, 
1753, 0n the motion of the Duke 
of Bedford. 

The debate was long and heavy, 
fays Lord Melcombe; the Duke 
of Bedford’s performance moder- 
ate enough; he divided the Houfe, 
but it was not told, forthere went 
below the bar with him the Earl 
Harcourt, Lord Townfhend, the 
Bifhop of Worcefter, and Lord Tal- 
bot only. The Bifhop of Norwich 
and Lord Harcourt both fpoke, not 
to much purpofe; but neither of 
them in the leaft fupported the 
Duke’s queftion. 

Upon the whole, Lord Mel- 
combe concludes, *“ It was the 
wortt judged, the worft executed, 
and the worft fupported point that 
J ever faw of fomuch expectation.” 

On theadvancement of Sir Dud- 
Jey Rider to the Chief Jufticefhip 
oi the King’s Bench, in 1754, Mr. 
Murray fucceeded him as Attorney 
General; and on his death, Nov. 
1756, again became his fucceffor 
as Chief Juftice. 

On leaving Lincolu’s Inn, the 
late Mr. Yorke, who was a mem- 
ber of the fociety, paid him a com- 
pliment of regret, in a f{peech; to 
which Lord Mansfield returned the 
following anfwer, which wastaken 


down in fhort-hand by the late 
Counfellor Munckley : 

** T am too fenfible, Sir, of my 
undeferving the praifes which you 
have fo elegantly beftowed upon 
me,to fuffer commendations fo deli- 
cate as yours, to infinuate them- 
felves into my mind; but I have 
pleafure in that kind partiality 
which is the occafion of them: to 
deferve fuch praifes is a worthy ob- 
ject of ambition; and from fuch a 
tongue flattery itfelf is pleafing. 

*¢ If I have had in any meafure 
fuccefs in my profeflion, it is ow- 
ing to that great man who has pre- 
fided in our higheft courts of judi- 
cature the whole time I attended 
the bar: it was impoflible to at- 
tend him, to fit under him, every 
day, without catching fome beams 
from his light. (In this place he 
enumerated Lord Hardwicke’s 
particular exellencies—and then 
went on,) 

“ The difciples of Socrates, 
whom I will take the liberty to call 
the great /awyer of antiquity, fince 
the firft principles of all law are 
derived from his philofophy, owe 
their reputation to your having 
been the reporters of the fayings of 
their mafter; if we can arrogate 
nothing to ourfelves, we may boaft 
the /chool we were brought up in; 
the fcholar may glory in his matter, 
and we may challenge paft ages to 
fhew us his equal. . 

“My Lord Bacon had the fame 
extent of thought, and the fame 
ftrength oflanguageand expreffion ; 
but his life had a ftain. 

*¢ My Lord Clarendon had the 
fame abilities and the fame zeal for 
the conftitution of his country ; but 
the civil war prevented his laying 
deep the foundations of law; and 
the avocations of politics mterrupt- 
ed the bufinefs of the Chancellor. 

‘My Lord Somers came the 

nearett 


* Lord Melcombe’s Diary, p. 229. 
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neareft to his character; but his 
time was fhort, and envy and fac- 
tion fullied the luftre of his glory. 

“ It is the peculiar felicity of the 
great man Iain {peaking of, to have 
prefided very near twenty years, 
and to have fhone with a fplendour 
that has rofe fuperior to faction, 
and that has fubdued envy. 

“JT did not intend to have faid, I 
thould not have faid fo much upon 
this occafion, but that in this fitu- 
ation with all that hear me, what 
I fay muft carry the weight of tef- 
timony, rather than appear the 
voice of panegyri. 

“For you, Sir, you have given 
great pledges to your country, and, 
largeas the expectations of the pub- 
lic are concerning you, I dare fay 
you will anfwer them. 

“ For the fociety I fhall always 
think myfelf honoured by every 
mark of their efteem, affection, and 
friendfhip, and fhall defire the con- 
tinuance of it no longer than while 
I remain zealous for the conftitu- 
tion of this country, and a friend 
to the interefts of virtue.” 

As foon as Lord Mansfield was 
eftablifhed in the King’s Bench he 
began to make improvements in the 
practice of that Court. On the 
rath of November, four days after 
he had taken his feat, he made a 
very neceffary regulation, obferv- 
ing, ‘“* Where we have no doubt, 
we ought not to put the parties to 
the delay and expence of a farther 
argument; nor leave other perfons, 
who may be interefted inthe deter- 
mination of a point fo general, un- 
neceflarily under theanxiety of fuf- 
pence.” 

The anxiety of fufpence, from 
this period, was no longer to be com- 
plained of in the Court of King’s 
Bench. ‘The regularity, puctuali- 
ty, and difpatch of the new Chief 
Juftice afforded fuch general fatis- 
faction, that they in procefsef time 


drew into that Court moft of the 
caufes which could be brought 
there for determination. 

Sir James Burrows fays, “‘ ] am 
informed, that at the fittings for 
Loadon and Middiefex only, there 
are not fo few as eight hundred cau- 
fes fet down in a year, and all dif- 
poied of. And though many of 
them, efpecially in London, are 
of confiderable value, there are not 
more, upon an average, than be- 
tween twenty and thirty ever heard 
of afterwards in the fhape of {pe- 
cial verdicts, {pecial caies, motions 
for new trials, or in arreft of judg- 
ment. Of a bill of exceptions 
there has been no inftance, (I do 
not include judgments upon crimi- 
nal profecutions; they areneceflary 
confequences of the convictions.) 
My Reports give but a very faint 
idea of the exteat of the whole 
bufinefs which comes before the 
Court: I only report what I think 
may be of ufe as a determination 
or illuftration of fone matter of 
law. I take no notice of the nu- 
merous queftions of fa¢ét which-are 
heard upon affidavits (the moft te- 
dious and irkfome part of the whole 
bufinefs.) I take no notice of a 
variety of conteftations, which, 
after having been fully difcuffed, 
are decided without difficulty or 
doubt. I take no notice of many 
cafes which turn upon a conftruc- 
tion fo peculiar and particular, 
as not to be likely to forma prece- 
dent fur any other cafe. And yet, 
notwithitanding this immenfity of 
bufinels, it is notorious, that in con- 
fequence of method, and afew rules 
which have been laid down to pre- 
vent delay (even where the parties 
themfelves would willingly con- 
fent to it,) nothing now hangs in 
Court. Upon the laft day ot the 
very laft term, if we exclude fuch 
motions of the term as by defire of 
the parties went over of we 
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as peremptories, there was not a 
fingle matter of any kind that re- 
rained undetermined, excepting 
one cafe relating to the proprietary 
Lordfhip of Maryland, which was 
profeffedly poftponed’en account 
of the prefent fituation of Ame- 
rica. 

“‘ One might fpeak to the fame 
effeé& concerning the laft day of 
any former term for fome years 
backward.” 

The fame author alfo informs 
us, after reporting the famous cafe 
of Perrin and Blake, that it was 
remarkable, that excepting that 
cafe, and another in the fame vo- 
lume on Literary Property, there 
had not been from the 6th of Nov. 
1756, to the time of his then pre- 
fent publication, 26th May, 1776, 
a final difference of opinion in the 
Court in any cafe, or upon any 
point whatfoever. * It is remark- 
able too,” he adds, ** that, except- 
ing thefe two cafes, no judgment 

iven during the fame period has 
en reverfed, either in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, or in Parliament: 
and even thefe reverfals were with 
great diverfity of opinion among 
the Judges.” 

In the next year the ill fuccefs of 
the war then begun occafioned a 
change in the Adminiftration, and 
the confliéts of contending parties 
rendered it impracticable for the 
crown, at that juncture, to fettle a 
new miniftry. In order, there- 
fore, to give paufe to the violence 
of both fides, Lord Mansfield was 
induced to accept the poft of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the gt!s 
of April, 1757, which he heid until 
the 2d of July in the fame year. 
During this interval he employed 
himfelf with great fuccefs to bring 
about a coalition, which being ef- 
fected, produced a feries of events 
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which raifed the glory of Great 
Britain to the higheff pointat which 
it has ever been feen. In the fame 
year he was offered, but refufed, 
the office of Lord High Chancel- 
lor; and in Nov. 1758, he was 
elected a Governor of the Charter- 
houfe in the room of the Duke of 
Marlborough, then lately deceafed. 

For feveral years after this period 
the tenor of Lord Mansfield’s life 
was marked only witha moft fedu- 
lous difcharge of the duties of his 
office. In 1760 George II. died, 
and the new reign commenced with 
alterations in the Adminiftration, 
which gave rife to a virulent fpirit 
of oppofition, conducted with a 
degree of violence and afperity 
never known at any former time. 
As a friend to the then Adminiftra- 
tion, Lord Mansfield was marked 
out for a more than ordinary fhare 
of malicious invective.* 

In 1765, the Bithop of Gloucef- 
ter (Warburton) republifhed his 
Divine Legation of Mofes, which 
he dedicated to Lord Mansfield in 
an addrefs, wherein, with great a- 
bility, he pointed out the rife and 
progrefs of the fpirit of irreligion 
and licentioufnefs which then pre- 
vailed. In the courfe of the nar- 
rative (which deferves at this time 
to be read) he mentions, as a 
peculiar fortunate circumftance, 
“¢ that while every other part of the 
community feems to lie im fece Ro- 
muli, the adminiftration of public 
juftice in England runs as pure as 
where neareft to its celeftial fource; 
purer than Plato dared venture to 
conceive it, even in his feigned 
Republic.” 

He proceeds, ‘* Now whether 
we are not to call this the interpof- 
ing hand of Providence; for | am 
fure all hiftory doth not afford ano- 
ther inftance of fo much purity and 

integrity 


* See the North Briton, paffim; and Churchili’s Works, parti¢alaily the Con- 
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integrity in one part, co-exifting 
with fo many infirmities in the reft; 
or whether profounder politicians 
may not be able to difcover fome 
hidden force, forme peculiar virtue 
in the effential parts, or in the well- 
adapted frame of our excellent Con- 
ftitution; in either cafe, this fin- 
cular and fhining phanomenon 
hath affordeda cheerful confolation 
to thinking men amidft all this 
dark afpect from our diforders and 
diftreffes.” 

“But the Evil Gentusof England 
would not fuffer usto enjoy it long; 
for, as if envious of this laft fupport 
of Government, he hath now in- 
ftigated his blackeft agents to eve- 
ry extent of their malignity; who, 
after the moft villainous infults on 
all other orders and ranks in focie- 
ty, have at length proceeded to ca- 
lumniate even the King’s Supreme 
Courtof Juftice, under its ableft and 
moft unblemifhed adminiftration. 

* After this, who will not be 
tempted to defpair of his country, 
and fay with the good old man in 
the fcene— 





© Ipfa fi cupiat salus 
** Servare prorfus non potett, hanc Fami- 
liam ?” 

** Athens, indeed, fell by dege- 
nerate manners like our own; but 
fhe fell the later, and with the lefs 
difhonour, for having always kept 
inviolable that reverence which 
fhe, and indeed all Greece, had 
been long accuftomed to pay to her 
auguft Court of <Areopagus. OF 
this modeft referve, amidft a gene- 
ral diforder, we have a ftriking in- 
itance in the condué of one of the 
principal inftruments of her ruin. 
The witty Ariftophanes began, as 
all fuch inftruments do (whether 
with wit or without) by deriding 
Virtue and Réligion; and this in 
the brighteft exemplar of both, the 
godlike Socrates. The libeller went 
On to attack all conditions of men. 


He calumniated the Magiftrates; 
he turned the Public Aflemblies 
into ridicule, and, with the moft 
beaftly and blafphemousabufe, out- 
raged their Priefts, their Altars, 
nay, the very eftablithed Gods 
themfelves. But here he ftopped; 
and, unawed by all befides, whe- 
ther of divine or human, he did 
not dare to caft fo much as one 
licentious trait againft that vene- 
rable Judicature; a circumftance 
which the readers of his witty ri- 
baldry cannot but obferve with fur- 
prize and admiration ;—not at the 
Poet’s modefty, for he had none, 
but at the remaining virtue of a 
debauched and ruined people; who 
yet would not bear to fee that clear 
fountain of juftice defiled by the 
odious {pawn of buffoons and li- 
bellers. 

“ Nor was this the only confo- 
lation which Athens had in its ca- 
lamities. Its pride was flattered in 
falling by apoftate Wits of the firft 
order: while the agents of public 
mifchief amongft us, with the 
hoarfe notes and blunt pens of bal- 
led makers, not only accelerate 
our ruin but accumulate our dif- 
graces; wretches the moft contemp- 
tible for their parts, the moft infer- 
nal for their manners. 

‘ To conclude. Great men, 
my Lord, are fent for the times; 
the times are fitted for the reft, of 
common make. Era/mus and the 
prefent Chief Fuftice of England 
(whatever he may think) were fent 
by Providence for the fake of hu- 
manity, to adorn two periods, 
when Religion at one time, and 
Society at another, moft needed 
their fupport; Ido not fay of their 
great talents, but of that heroic mo- 
deration fo neceflary to allay the 
violence of public diforders: for 
to be moderateamidft party extremes 
requires no common degree oi pa- 


trictic courage. 
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“Such characters rarely fail to 

perform much of the tafk tor which 
they were fent; but never without 
finding the labour ill repaid, even 
by thofe in whofe fervice it was em- 
ployed. That glory of the Pricfihwod 
left the world lic had fo nobly be- 
nefited with this tender complaint 
— Hoc tempore nihil f{cribi aut 
avi proteft quod non pateat calum- 
ma; necrafo fit, ut dum agis cir- 
cumfpectiflime utrumque partem 
offendas, quum in utraque fint qui 
poriter infaniant.’? A complaint fat- 
ed, alas, to be the motto of every 
man who greatly ferves his coun- 
try.” 
“A change in the Adminiftration 
took placein 1765, which introduc- 
ed the Marquis ot Rockinghamand 
his friends to govern the country, 
and the meafures then adopted not 
agreeing with Lord Mansfield’s fen- 
timents, he for the firft time be+ 
came an opponent of Govern- 
ment. On the Bill for repealing 
the Stamp Act he fpoke, and di- 
vided againft it, and is fuppofed 
to have had fome fhare in the com- 
pofition of the Protefts on that oc- 
cafion, though hedid notfignthem. 
In the fame year he is faid to have 
animadverted with no fmail degree 
of feverity on the incautious ex- 
prefhons of Lord Camden on the 
affair of prohibiting theexportation 
of corn, that it was but a forty 
days tyranny at the outfide.* 

In 1767, the Diffenters’ Caufe 
was determined, in which Lerd 
Mansfield deliveredafpeech which 
has fince been printed, and the e- 
vents of the fucceeding year were 
the caufes. of the public Prints be- 
ing deluged with torrents of abufe 
on the Chief Juftice. In that year 
was the General Ele@tion. Mr. 
Wilkes, returned from abroad, be- 


* The Speeches in the Debate were 
was confolidated in a 


the Sufpending and Dj 
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came a candidate for the City of 
London, and afterwards was cho- 
fen Reprefentative for the count 
of Middlefex. Having been outlaw- 
ed fome years before, he now ap- 
plied for a reverfal of that proceed- 
ing. On the 8th of. June, the con- 
fideration of it came before the 
Court of King’s Bench, when the 
Judges delivered their opinions ve- 
ry fully, and were unanimous that 
the outlawry was illegal, and muft 
be reverfed. On this occaficn 
Lord Mansfield took the opportu- 
nity of entering into a full ftate- 
ment of the caie, and ajuftification 
of his own conduét. The reader 
will find the cafe reported by Sir 
James Burrow, from whom we 
fhali extract the following, which 
appears to have been the moft 
important part of his Lordfhip’s 
{peech. 

* It is fit to take fome notice of 
the various terrors hung out; the 
numerous crowds which have at- 
tended and now attend inand about 
the Hall, out of all reach of hear- 
ing what paffes in Court: and the 
tumults which in other places have 
fhamefully infulted all order and 
government. Audacious addrefles 
in print diate to us, from thofe 
they call the People, the Judgment 
to be given now, and afterwards 
upon the conviction. Reafons of 
policy are urged, from danger to 
the kingdom by commotions and 
general confufion. 

“« Give me leave to take the op- 
portunity of this great and refpect- 
able audience to let the whole 
world know, all fuch attempts are 
vain. Unlefs we have been able to 
find an error which will bear us out 
to reverfe the outlawry, it muft be 
afirmed. The Contftitution does 
not allow reafon: of State to influ- 

ence 


ere never printed, but the fubftance of them all 
pamphiet publithed at the time, entitled, ‘* A Speech againtt 
fpenfing Prerogative,” Syo. fince reprinted in Debrett’s De~ 
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éncé oir judgment: God forbid 
it fhould! We mutt not regard po- 
jitical confequences, how formi- 
dable foever they may be, we are 
bound to fay, Fiat Fuftitia, ruat 
Colum. The Conftitution trufts 
the King with reafons of State and 
Policy: He may pardon offences ; 
it is his to judge whether the Law 
or the Criminal fhould yield. We 
have no elections None of us en- 
couraged or approved the commif- 
fion of either of the crimes of which 
the defender is convicted: None 
of us had any hand in hisbéing 
profecuted. As to myfelf, I took 
no part (in another place) in the 
Addreffes for that profecution. We 
did not advife or affift the defender 
to fly from juftice; it was his own 
act, and he muft take the confe- 
quences. None of us have been 
confulted, or had any thing to do 
with the préfent projecution. It 
isnot in our power to {top it; it 
was not in our: power to bring it 
on.. Wecannot pardon. Weare 
to fay what we take the law to be. 
If we do not {peak our real opini- 
ons, we prevaricate with God and 
our own conf{cience. 

“ T pafs over many anonymous 
letters I have received ; thofein print 
are public; and fome of them have 
been brought judicially before the 
Court. Whoever the writers are, 
they take the wrong way. I will 
do my duty unawed. What am I 
to fear? That mendax infamia from 
the prefs, which daily coins falfe 
facts and falfe motives? The lies of 
calumny carry no terrortome. I 
truft, that my temper of mind, and 
the colour and conduct of my life, 
have given me a fuit of armour a- 
pe thefe arrows. If, during this 

ing’s Reign, J have ever fupport- 
ed his Government, and aflifted his 
meafures, I have done it without 
any other reward than the con- 
{cioufnefs of doing what I thought 

Vor. IV. No. 12. 
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right. If Ihave ever oppofed, I 
have done it upon the points them- 
felves, withoutany collateral views. 
[honour the King, and refpeétthe 
people: But many things acquired 
by the favour of either are, in my 
account, objeéts not worth ambi- 
tion. I wifh popularity: but it is 
that popularity which follows; not 
that which is run after—It is that 
popularity which, fooner or later, 
never fails to do juftice to the pur- 
fuit of noble ends by noble means. 
I will not do that which my con- 
{cience tells me is wrong upon this 
occafion, to gain the huzzas of 
thoufands, or the daily praife of all 
the papers which come from the 
prefs. I will not avoid doing what 
I think is right, though it fhould 
draw on mé the whole artillery of 
libels; all that falfehood and malice 
can invent, or the credulity of a de- 
luded populace can fwallow. I can 
fay with a great Magiftrate, upon 
an occafion and under circumftan- 
ces not unlike, ** Eyo hoc animo /em- 
per fui, ut invidiam virtute partamy 
gloriam, non invidiam putarem.” 

‘“‘ The threats go further than a- 
bufe: Perfonal violence isdenounc- 
ed. Ido not believe it: it is not 
the genius of the worft men of this 
country in the worft oftimes. But 
I have fet my mind atreft. ‘The laft 
end that can happen to any man 
never comes too foon, if he falls 
in fupport of che Law and Liberty 
of his country, (for, Liberty is 
fynonimous to Law and Govern- 
ment.) Sucha fhock, too, muft 
be produétive of public good: It 
might awake the better part of the 
kingdom out of that lethargy which 
feems to have benumbed them; 
and bring the mad part back to 
their fenfes, as men intoxicated are 
fometimes ftunned into fobriety. 

‘“‘ Once for all, let it be under- 
fiood, that no endeavours of this 


kind will influence any man who 
at 
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at prefent fits here. 
any effect, it would be contrary to 
their intent: Leaning againft their 
impreffion might give a bias the 


other way. But I hope, and I 
know, that I have fortitude enough 
to refift even that weaknefs. No 
libels, no threats, nothing that has 
happened, nothing that can hap- 
pen, will weigh a feather againtt 
allowing the defendant, upon this 
and every other queftion, not on- 
ly the whole advantage he is en- 
titled to from fubftantial Law and 
Juftice, but every benefit from the 
moft critical nicety of form, which 
any other defender could claim un- 
der the like objection. The only 





Occurrences in the Rhatian Alps. 
If they had. 





effect I feel is an anxiety to beable 
to explain the grounds upon which 
we proceed; fo as to fatisfy all 
mankind, thata flaw of form given 
way to in this cafe, could not have 
been got over in any other.” 

In January, 1770, Lord Manf- 
field again was offered the Great 
Seal, which was given to Mr. 
Charles York; and in Hilary Term 
1771, he a third time declined the 
fame offer, and the Seal was en- 
trufted to Lord Bathurft. 

[ Being difappointed in receiving 
the remainder of this account of 
the Earl of Mansfield, we are ne- 
ceffitated to poftpone it till the fuc- 
ceeding volume. } 





1X PEA 


Occurrence in the Rhaetian Alps; with the general Charaéter of the Tyrolefe. 


[From Travels through the Rhetian Alps, in the Year 1786, from Italy to Germae 
ny, through Tyrol; by Albanis Beaumont. ] 


“ ¥ PROPOSE relating an occur- 

rence which happened to me 
during the prefent excurfion. It 
will, I hope, not be deemed an 
improper digreflion, as it will fhew 
the natural fimplicity and: charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. 

“* | have already acquainted my 
readers, that at my firft fetting out 
in the morning, the appearance of 
the atmofphere gave me reafon to 
apprehend that there would be a 
ftorm in the courfe of the day: 
my fears were realifed, and indeed 
earlier than I expected. 

‘“* By mine o’clock, I had walked 
upwards of twelve miles; and, not 
perceiving the carriage, I gavemy- 
felf up entirely to the pleafure of 
admiring the innumerable beauties 
which furrounded me, both in re- 
{pect to botany and lithology. At 
every ftep I took, fome curious 
plant or other attracted my notice; 
among which were difcernible the 
elegant gentiana purpurea, the gen- 
tiana punctata, the epilobium alpi- 
num, and the campanula carpatica 





of Linnzus; asalfothe humbletuf- 
filago alpina flore-evanido of Chu- 
fio, &c. The rocks were tremens 
dous, fhelving over on all fides. 
‘“* The different fpecies of ftrata 
of which thefe rocks were com- 
pofed, and their extraordinary ap- 
pearance, took upallmy attention: 
fome of them were a mixture of 
quartz and mica, of the 164th fpe- 
cies of Wallerius, which he terms 
faxum mixtum anaticum; and here 
and there I found their ftrata, or 
beds, nearly perpendicular; others 
were compofed of heaps or pieces 
of granite, piled upon one another, 
intermixed with marbles of various 
colours, and banks of hornftone, 
of the 143d fpecies of Wallerius, 
named corneus fifilis: it is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at, if I 
was infenfible of the danger that 
threatened me, furrounded as I was 
by fuch a variety of natural curio- 
fities, and in a valley, which, all’ 
the way from the fimall village of 
Antlas, was fo remarkably con- 
tracted by the fhelving rocks on 


each 
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each fide, that I could only fee a 
{mall portion of the fky. I was, 
however, fuddenly roufed from my 
contemplations, by a whirlwind 
which carried clouds of duft along 
the valley, and covered me in an 
inftant; the fky darkened, and 
large drops of rain fell with fuch 
impetuofity, that I took it for hail ; 
whilft the thunder, rumbling ata 
diftance, and re-echoed by the fur- 
rounding rocks, appeared to threat- 
en immediate deftruction. That 
moment was certainly the moft aw- 
ful lever experienced: finding my- 
felf alone, and a perfeé ftranger, 
in a country where I could but 
indifferently {peak or underftand 
their language, which is in general 
German, yet I ftill proceeded with 
hafty fteps, not knowing whither 
I was going, or where to find an 
afylum. ‘Che tempeft increafing, 
and the horrors accumulating, I 
gave myfelf up for loft; when, for- 
tunately, I perceived one of the 
hermitages I have already defcrib- 
ed, which was neatly cut in the 
rock, refembling a cave, fufficient- 
ly large to afford protection to the 
affrighted traveller. Thofe who 
have croffed the Alps will eafily 
conceive that my fears were not 
imaginary, as they muft have en- 
conntered fimilar danger, and know 
the fatal confequence. 

‘“¢ Having precipitately entered 
the hermitage or cave, fuppofing 
myfelf quite alone, I was ftartled 
at hearing a figh, which feemed to 
iffue from the extremity of it; and, 
turniig haftily, I faw a young wo- 
man at her devotions, feemingly 
fupplicating an image which repre- 
fented the Virgin Mary, and in the 
act of crowning it witha wreath 
of flowers, while a taper burned 
on each fide of it. Whether owing 
to the unexpected furprife of fee- 
ing me, or becaufe the image was 
beyond her reach,. I could not de- 


termine ; but fhe was obliged to 
give upthe attempt. I ventured 
to approach and offer her my aflift- 
ance; at the fame time, fearing that 
I might alarm her, I explained, in 
the beft manner I could, the caufe 
of my taking refuge in a place 
which appeared to be allotted en- 
tirely to acts of devotion. As foon 
as fhe had fufficiently got the better 
of her aftonifhment, fhe related an 
affecting tale in terms full of can- 
dour andfimplicity. She told me, 
that her name was Anna; that fhe 
lived in the village of Sander, near 
the valley of Zargin; that fhe came 
every year toaccomplifh a vow fhe 
had made for her father’s recovery, 
who was a miner, and had been 
taken from under one of the gal- 
leries, where he was at work, ap- 
parently dead, She added, that 
fhe was fifteen when the accident 
happened, which was three years 
fince, and that fhe had never imif- 
fed coming at the ftated period. . I 
was fo inchanted with this good 
girl’s fimple narrative, that I again 
entreated her to Jet me place the 
wreath of flowers on the Virgin’s 
head; but fhe modeftly declined, 
faying, that fhe expected her bro- 
ther, who was gone to Zimerlehen, 
a village not far diftant; that he 
had promifed her faithfully to re- 
turn before the tapers were expired ; 
then, cafting a wifhful look at 
them, and heavinga figh, fhe faid, 
that fhe feared the ftorm had de- 
tained him, but that fhe hoped no 
harm would happen to him. 

“ The thunder {till continued 
rumbling over our heads in a mott 
terrific manner: the flafhes of light- 
ning were more frequent, appear- 
ing inceflantly as if crofling the de- 
file, and nearly entering our place 
of refuge; whilft the rain falling 
in torrents from the rocks, carried 
with it immenfe pieces of ftone, 


which, from the velocity with 
which 
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which they fell, fhivered into a 
thoufand pieces, and added greatly 
to the horror of the fcene. Anna, 
perceiving thatthe lights were near- 
ly out, and that fhe fhould be 
prevented from accomplifhing her 
vow, requefted me, at laft, to affift 
her in placing the flowers, which 
I had juft accomplifhed, when we 
heard the re. of a carriage 
which proved to be the one I ex- 
pected. I had, however, the fa- 
tisfaction of gaining fome intelli- 
gence, from the poft-boy, of her 
brother, who had pafled him on 
the road; 1 was, therefore, releafed 
from the painful neceflity of leav- 
ing that poor and amiable girl by 
herfelf in fo folitary a fituation, 
which the ftorm rendered ftill 
more diftreffing. 

“« Happy people! whofe morals 
are as pure as their ideas are inno- 
cent. Their hands will never be 
fullied with the blood of their fel- 
low creatures; for their offerings 
to the Divinity are of the pureft 
kind, conceiving that religion was 
meant to diffate happinefs and 
comfort among mankind, ignorant 
of the abufes which cruel policy 
has introduced! | 

‘The Tyrolefe in general, as 
well as moft of the inhabitants of 
the Alps, are not opulent, yet there 
are fcarcely any poor among them. 
I have travelled through feveral of 
their vallies, which extend upwards 


of ten miles, and have not met 


with the leaitappearance of wretch- 
ednefs. 

“* Each individual cultivates his 
own land; and when that is not 
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‘fufficient for the maintenance of 


his family, he has recourfe to that 
induftry and a@tivity which is nas 
tural to them all; and endeavours 
to procure work in the mines, or 
different manufa¢tories: if not fuc- 
cefsful, they quit Tyrol in the quali- 
ty of hawkers, and convey into o= 
ther countries the produce of their 
own. 

“* Such are the little pleafurable 
barters of life, when life is govern- 
ed by fimplicity alone, and the ef- 
timation in which objects are held 
is only proportioned to their real 
utility. 

“ ‘They are tall, ftrong, and ro- 
buft, as mountaineers are in gene- 
ral; remarkably cheerful, with 
great mildnefs and honefty of cha- 
ra¢ter; but keen, with an uncom- 
mon fhare of natural underftanding. 
They are Roman Catholics, and 
exceffively devout, placing not on- 
lv in the roads, but on their habi- 
tations, a number of images, ac- 
cording to the forms of their reli- 
gion; yet the generality of them 
are not bigots, for they appear to 
efteem, indifcriminately, all ftran- 
gers who vifit- them, without at- 
tending to their different opinions 
on religion: like moft mountain- 
eers, they are particularly attached 
to their prince and to their country. 

“ In fhort, whether we confider 
the inhabitants of this part of the 
world, or the country itfelf, a tra- 
veller will not find it eafy perhaps 
to vifit any {pot where more cir- 
cumftances concur to gratify a 
love of natural hiftory, to enlarge 
themind,crto intereft the feelings.” 
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Extraé fron “ The Example of France, a Warning to Britain.” By 
Arthur Young, E/g; author of * Annals of Agriculture,” &c. 


Present STATE of FRANCE, 


tas writers who have publith- 


ed their fentiments on the 
events which have paffed in France 


as tt PERSONAL SECURITY. 


fince the Revolution, have been fo 


lavifh of argument, fo exuberant 


in theory, that they feem to have 
relied 
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relied for fuccefs with their readers, 
not fo much on force of facts, as 
on ingenuity in weaving curious 
webs of reafoning. We have had, 
upon one hand, panegyrics onGallic 
freedom, with enthufiaftic calls to 

urfue the fame fy ftem in order to 
arriveat the fame happinefs : on the 
other hand, every circumftance of 
the Revolution, from the original 
wilh for liberty has been condemn- 
ed and fatirized with more wit than 
truth. To plain men thefe writers 
feem equally removed from that 
examination,which, attending fole- 
ly to facts, and their immediate or 
more remote confequences, is not 
apt to truft to the cunning of ar- 
gument, but looks on every fide for 
the more folid fupport of experi- 
ment. 

I am inclined to think the ap- 
plication of theory to matters of 
overnment, a furprifing imbeci- 
ity in the human mind; for men 
to be ready to truft to reafon in en- 
quiries where experimentis equally 
at hand for their guide, has been 
pronounced by various great au- 
thorities to be inevery other fcience 
the groffeft folly—why the obfer- 
vation fhould not equally extend to 
the fcience of legiflation, will not 
eafily appear. 

My perfonal purfuit for a long 
feries of years has confirmed me in 
the habit of experimental enquiry: 
T have obferved on fo many occa- 
fions the fallacy of reafoning, even 
when exerted with great force of 
talents, that I am apt, whenever 
facts are not clearly difcerned, to 
queftion rather than decide; to 
doubt much readier than to delibe- 
rate; and to value the citation of 
one new experimented cafe in 
point, more than an hundred bril- 
liant declamations. Having re- 
fided a good deal in France during 
the progrefs of the Revolution, to 
which I was, for fometime, a warm 
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friend; having paffed throughevery 
province of the kingdom ; examin- 
ed all her principal manufaétures; 
gained much inftruétion relative to 
the {tate of her commerce, and at- 
tended minutely to the fituation of 
her people, it was natural on my 
retarn to England to confult with 
attention the legiflative acts of the 
new government, and to procure 
by correfpondence and converfa- 
tion, with perfonson whom I could 
depend, fuch intelligence as was 
neceffary to enable me to fatisfy my 
curiofity concerning the refult of 
the moft fingular Kevolution re- 
corded in the annals of mankind. 
I fhould confider myfelf as a bad 
fubje& of Britain, if I did not ufe 
every endeavour to render the 
knowledge thus acquired, of ufe to 
mv countrymen; and it is folely 
with this view that I now throw 
together a few fhort effays, inferted 
originally in the Annals of Agri- 
culture, fomewhat improved in 
form, and with fuch additions as 

the events of the period afford. 
But in attempting to give ex- 
preffions inadequate to the indig- 
nation every one muft feel at the 
horrible events now pafling in 
France, Iam fenfible that I may 
be reproached with changing my 
politics, my * principles,” asithas 
been expreffed.—My principles I 
certainly havenot changed, becaufe 
if there is one principle more pre- 
dominant than another in my po- 
litics, it is the principle of change. I 
have been too long a farmer to be 
governed by any thing but events ; 
I have a conftitutional abhorrence 
of theory, of all truft in abftract 
reafoning; and confequently a re- 
liance merely on experience, in 
other words, on events, the only 
principle worthy of an experimen- 
ter. Thus founded on fure ground, 
it fhall be my bufinefs in the en- 
fuing pages, to bring to the reader's 
notice 
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notice fome facts proper to explain 
Perfonal Security. 

The ftate of France refpecting 
the perfonal liberty of her citizens 
is difpatched in few words: THERE 
1s NO SUCH THING: the fact is fo 
notorious, that an appeal to inftan- 
ces might by many be deemed un- 
neceflary; there are, however, a 
few circumftances that merit no- 
thing, not fo much to prove the 
violation of this fitit and moft fa- 
cred duty of government, as to 
fhew that fuch violations have 
been committed on principle ; and 
perpetrated or permitted even by 
the legiflature ittelf. 

The declaration of the rights of 
man and of citizens fays,, 0 man 
can be accufed, arreftéd, or detained, 
except in cafes determined by the law 
and ACCORDING TO THE FORMS 
WHICH THE LAW BAS PRESCRIBED, 
Suchis the letter: what is the prac- 
tice? On complaints from Niort, 
againft fome counter revolutionifts, 
feized by a mob thirfting for their 
blood, but who wifhed to have the 
flimfy cloak of a femblance of juf- 
tice, the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY de- 
creed, ** that all the criminal tri- 
bunals of the kingdom fhould try, 
without appeal, all crimes com- 
mitted againft the Revolution.” * 
find in order to indulge the fame 
thirft at Paris, which was not with 
all its murders fatiated, they decreed 
the removal of the criminals from 
Orleans to Paris; that is, from the 
legally eftablifhedjudicature,where 
there was a chance of juftice,to an 
illegal one, where there was no 
fuch chance; and they did this in 
confequence of fuch addreffes as 
thefe from the deputation of the 
Commons of Paris. Jt is time that 
ihe criminals at Orleans, be trazsferred 
to Paris, there to receive the. punifhment 
of their crimes, Tf you do not agree to 
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this demand, we cannot anfwer for 
the vengeance of the people. You 
have heard us, and you know that in- 
Jurrection is a facred duty! Invited 
to the honours of the meeting! The 

ate of thefe prifoners is known to 
every one. 

The declaration fays, that no man 
can be punifhed but in virtue of a law 
chablified, and promulgated prior to 
the offence, and legally applied. The 
application ‘ difobedience” in the 
colonies, ‘ fhall be regarded as high 
treafon, and thofe who fhall ren- 
der themfelves guilty thall be fent 
to France to be tried according ta 
the rigour of the law.” The li- 
berty of the prefs was provided for 
in the declaration. Such the the- 
ory. The practice was filencing 
all that were not Yacobin papers, 
and beheading the authors. No 
wonder, with fuch fpecies of go- 
vernment, that prifons fhould be 
emptied by maffacre, and filled 
again by arbitrary arrefts. Sept, 
16, the minifter writes thus to the 
Affembly ; ‘“ The natural, civil, 
and political liberty of the nation 
is in queftion; fince the 5th, above 
five hundred perfons have been 
arrefted, fo that the prifons are as 
full as ever;+ no fatisfactory ac- 
count is given of the authority; 
they have been imprifoned by or- 
ders given by the municipality by 
fections, by the people, and even 
by individuals: zmprifonneés par or- 
dre, foit de la municipalité, foit des 
Sections, foit du peuple, s01T MEME 
D’INDivIDUs; and the reafons of 
very few of thefe orders are given.” 

The legiflature thus informed 
of the abufe, may be prefumed on 
the wing to remedy it. The pro- 
grefs of the bufinefs is curious :— 
O&. 8. Decree— The National 
Convention decrees, that citizens 
detained in houfes, which are Qi 

ther 


t Contraft thiswith the sevew prifoners, (four of them not STATE one’,) the 
whole number found in the Baftile when forced by the mob! 
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ther prifons nor houfes of arreft, 
fhall be removed within 15 days 
into legal prifons ; after which time 
every citizen, againft whom there 
appears neither warrant of arreft, 
nor decree of accufation, fhall be 
fetatliberty.””"* Ifany doubts could 
remain of the real tyranny under 
which France groans, fuch a de- 
cree would be fufficient to remove 
them:—the fact of citizens being 
thus illegally confined, without 
warrant, and not in legal prifons, 
is here admitted; and men /o treat- 
ed may be kept 15 days longer be- 
fore they are fet free! Sept. 16, the 
Convention receives the notice of- 
ficially, and Oét. 8, they decree 
a. power of atbitrary imprifonment 
15 days longer!—Nor does it end 
here; for Nov. 11, complaint is 
heard in the Affembly, that xo 
report is made concerning the prifon- 
ers; and it merits great attention, 
that during this long period of the 
imprifonment of fo many unhappy 
people, Paris was inceflantly con- 
vulfed; and every day brought 
reafon to expect, that imprifon- 
ment and flaughter would prove 
fynonimous terms. ‘To imprifon 
whom they pleafed on fufpicion, 
as a means of taking off thofe they 
dared not, or could not publicly ac- 
cufe, was a convenient mode of ty- 
ranny, pot unworthy of the wretch, 
a member of their Pandemonium, 
who fpeaking to the queftion of 
trying the unhappy King, affigned 
him to torments in the hearing of 
thofe tribunes, who might foon be 
the executioners of his bloody 
wifhes. Morifin, “the firft and 
moft natural of all my affections 
would be to fee, that fanguinary 
monfter (Louis XVI.) expiate his 
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guilt by the moft cruel torments :”+ 
and another (Gonchon, Dec. 12.) 
fays, Kings will pafs away! but the 
declaration of rights and pikes will ne~ 
ver pa/s away. Here let the tyrant 
hear his condemnation, as if the de- 
claration of rights was not. laid in 
the duft, when fuch language could 
be {poken of a prifoner unheard; 
and amidft unanimous and reiterated 
applaufes! The applaufes of thote 
whofe pikes were ready. 

In the full teeth of fuch authen- 
tic facts, given on the authority of 
their own minifters and friends, 
we read, in the Political State of 
Euroge, printed by Jordan, and 
written by Paine and Co. No. 6. 
Pp. 435, that in Paris a refpect is 
paid to the facred prefervation of 
property, and that the laws are no 
where fo univerfallyre/pected and obey- 
ed! What will not Jacobin impu- 
dence reach! 

Such has been the attention to 
perfonal liberty, under the reign of 
philofophers, eftabliflied on the 
ruins of the mildeft and moft be- 
nignant government in Europe, 
our own only excepted; a govern- 
ment cruelly libelled in the charac- 
ter given by one of our reforming 
orators, who thus defcribes it; “ a 
{pecies of government that tram- 
pled on the property, the liberty, 
and the lives of its fubjeéts; that 
dealt in extortions, dungeons, and 
tortures; and that prepared before- 
hand, a day of fanguinary venge- 
ance.”§ Epithets and expreflions 
fo fingularly applicable to the fa- 
bric erected by the Revolution, 
that one can with difficulty believe 
it poffible that they were meant for 
any other, 
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AN ESSAY ON PICTURESQUE TRAVEL. 
[From Gilpin’s Effays. ] 


NOUGH has been faid to 

fhew the difficulty of afigning 
caufes: \et us then take another 
courfe, and amufe ourfelves with 
Searching after effects. ‘This is the 
general intention of pitturefque 
travel. We mean not to bring it 
into competition with any of the 
more ufeful ends of travelling: but 
as many travel without being able 
to give a reafon why thev areamuf- 
ed, we offer an end, which may 
poflibly engage fome vacant minds; 
and may indeed afford a rational 
amufement to fuch as travel for 
more important purpofes. 

In treating of picturefque travel, 
we may confider firft its ode ; and 
fecondly its fources of amufement. 

Its object is beauty of every kind, 
which either art or nature can pro- 
duce: but it is chiefly that {pecies 
of picture/que beauty, which we have 
endeavoured to characterize in the 
preceding eflay. This great objet 
we purfue through the fcenery of 
nature; and examine it by the 
rules of painting. We feek it 
among all the ingredients of land- 
{cape, trees,rocks, broken-grounds, 
woods, rivers, lakes, plains, vallies, 
mountains, and diftances. Thefe 
objects ix them/elves produce infi- 
nite variety. Notwo rocks or trees 
are exactly the fame. They are va- 
ried, a fecond time by combination ; 
and almoft as much, a third time, 
by different /ights, and fhades, and 
other zerial effects. Sometimes we 
find among them the exhibition of 
a whole; but oftener we find only 
beautiful parts.* . 

That we may examine piétu- 
refque objects with more eafe, it 
may be uleful to clafs thern into 


the fublime, and the eautiful ; tho? 
in faét, this diftinction is rather 
inaccurate. Sublimity alone cannot 
make an object pifure/que. How- 
ever grand the mountain, or the 
rock may be, it has no claim to 
this epithet, unlefs its form, its 
colour, or its accompanyments 
have /ome degree of beauty. Nothing 
can be more fublime, than the 
ocean, but wholly unaccompanied, 
it has little of the picturefque. 
When we talk therefore of a fub- 
lime objeét, we always underftand, 
that it isalfo beautiful: and we calf 
it fublime, or beautiful, only as 
the ideas of fublimity, or of fimple 


beauty prevail. 


The curious, and fantaftic forms 
of nature are by no means the fa- 
vourite objects ofthe lovers ofland- 
{cape. There may be beauty ina 
curious objeét ; and fo far it may be 
picturefque: but we cannot ad- 
mire it merely for the fake of ‘its 
curiofity. The /u/us nature is the 
naturalift’s province, not the pain- 
ter’s. The fpiry pinnacles of the 
mountain, and the caftle-like ar- 
rangement of the rock, give no 
peculiar pleafure to the pittu- 
refque eye. It is fond of the fim- 
plicity of nature; and fees moft 
beauty in her m/f? ufwal forms. The 
Giant’s caufeway in Ireland may 
{trike it as a novelty; but the lake 
of Killarney attraéts its attention. 
It would range with fupreme de- 
light among the {weet vales of 
Switzérland; but would view only 
with a tranfient glance, the Gra- 
ciers of Savoy. Scenes of this kind, 
as unufual, may pleafe once; but 
the great works of nature, in her 


firnpleft 


* As foms of thefe topics have been occafionally mentioned in other piturefque 
works, which the author has given the public, they are here touched very flightly « 
only the fubje@& required they should be brought together. 
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fand pureft ftile, open in- 
exhaufted {prings of amufement. 

But it is not only the form, and 
the compofition of the objects of land- 
{eape, which the picturefque eye 
examines; it connects them with 
the atmofphere, and feeks for all 
thofe various effeéts, which are 
produced from that vaft, and won- 
derful ftorehoufe of nature. Nor 
is there in travelling a greater 
pleafure, than. when a fcene of 
grandeur burfts unexpectedly upon 
the eye, accompanied with fome 
accidental circumftance of the at- 
mofphere, which harmonizes with 
it, and gives it double value. 

Befides the inanimate face of na- 
ture, its /iving forms fall under the 
picturefque eye, in the courfe of 
travel: and are often objects of 
aes attention. The anatomical 

udy of figures is not attended to: 
we regard them merely as the orna- 
ment. of fcenes. In the human 
figure we contemplate neither ex- 
atinefs.of form, nor exprefien, any 
farther than it is fhewn in a@ion; 
we merely confider general fhapes, 
drefles, groups and occupations; 
which we often find ca/wally in 
greater variety, and beauty, than 
any feleétion can procure. 

Tn the fame manner animals are 
the objets of our attention, whe- 
ther we find them in the park, the 
foreft, or the field. Here too we 
confider little more, than their ge- 
neral forms, actions, and combina- 
tions. Nor is the picturefque eye 
fo faftidious as to defpife even lefs 
confiderable objects. A flight of 
birds has often a pleafing effect. In 
fhort, every form of life and be- 
ing has its ufe as a picturefque ob- 
ject, till it become too fmall for 
attention, 

But the pi€turefque eye is not 
merely reftri€ted to nature. It 
ranges through the limits: of art. 
The picture, the ftatue, and the 

Vor. IV. No. 12. 
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garden are all the objects of its at- 
tention. In the embellithed pleas 
fure-ground particularly, - though 
all is neat, andelegant—fartoo neat 
and elegant for the ufe of the pen~ 
cil; yet, if it be well laid out, it 
exhibits the dines, and principles of 
landfcape; and is well worth the 
ftudy of the picturefque traveller. 
Nothing is wanting, but what his 
imagination can fupply—a change 
from {mooth to rough. 

But among all the objects of art,. 
the picturefque eye is perhaps moft 
inquifitive after the elegant relics 
of ancient architecture; the ruined 
tower, the Gothic arch, the res 
mains of caftles, and abbeys. Thefe 
are the richeft legacies of art. They 
are confeerated by time; and al- 
moft deferve the veneration we 
pay to the works of nature itfelf. 

Thus univerfal are the objeéts of 
picturefque travel. We purfue 
beauty in every fhape; through 
nature, through art; and all its 
various arrangements in form, and 
colour; admiring it in the grandeft 
objects, and not rejecting it in the 
humbleft. 

From the odjec?s of picturefque 
travel, we confider its fources of a= 
mufement—or in what way the mind 
is gratified by thefe objects. 

We might begin in moral ftiles 
and confider the objects ofnaturein 
ahigherlight, than merely asamufe~ 
ment. We might obferve, that a 
{earch after beauty fhould natural- 
ly lead the mind to the great origin 
of all beauty; to the 
——firft good, firt perfeat, and firft fair. 
But though in theory this feems a 
natural climax, we infift the lefs 
upon it, as in fact we have fearce 
ground to hope, that every admirer 
of pidturefque beauty, is an admirer 
alfo of the deauty of virtue; and that 
every lover of nature reflects, that 

Nature is but a name for an effc&, 
Whole caufe is Cod. —--aancem 
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If however the admirer of nature 
can turn hisamufements to a higher 
purpofe; if its great {cenes can in- 
fpire him with religious awe; or 
its tranquil fcemes with that com- 
placency of mind, which is fo 
nearly allied to benevolence, it is 
certainly the better. Apponat lucro. 
It is fo much into the bargain: for 
we dare not promife him more 
from picturefque travel, than a 
rational, and agreeable amufement. 
Yet even this may be of fome ufe 
in an age teeming with licentious 
pleafure; and may in this light at 
keaft be confidered as having a 
moral tendency. 

The firft fource of amufement 
to the picturefque traveller; is the 
pur/uit of his obje&t—the expecta- 
tion of new fcenes continually 
opening, and arifing to his view. 
We fuppofe the country to have 
been unexplored. Under this cir- 
cumftance the mind is kept con- 
ftantly in an agreeable fufpence. 
The love of novelty is the founda- 
tion of this pleafure. Every dif- 
tant horizon promifes fomething 
new; and with this pleafing ex- 
pectation, we follow nature through 
all her walks. We purfue her 
from hill to dale; and hunt after 
thofe various beauties, with which 
fhe every where abounds. 

The pleafures of the chafe are 
univerfal. A hare ftarted before 
dogs is enoughto fetawhole coun- 
try in an uproar. The plough, 
and the fpade are deferted. Care 
is left behind; and every human 
faculty is dilated with joy. 

And fhall we fuppofe it a greater 
pleafure to the {port{man to purfue 
a trivial animal, than it is to the 
man of tafte to purfue the beauties 

-of nature? to follow her through 
all her receiles? to obtain a fudden 
glance, as fhe flits paft him in fome 
airy fhape? to trace her through 
the mazes of the cover? to wind 
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after her along the vale? or along 
the reaches of the river? 

After the purfuit we are gratified 
with the attainment of the objec. 
Our amufement, on this head, 
arifes from the employment of the 
mind in examining the beautiful 


feenes we have found. Sometimes 


we examine them under the idea 
of a.whole; we admire the compo- 
fition, the colouring, and the light, 
in one comprehenfive view. When 
we are fortunate enough to fall in 
with fcenes of this kind, we are 
highly delighted. But as we have 
lefs frequent opportunities of be- 
ing thus gratified, we are more 
commonly employed in analyzing 
the parts of /cenes; which may be 
exquifitely beautiful, though una- 
ble to produce a whole. We ex- 
amine what would amend the com- 
pofition; how little is wanting to 
reduce it to the rules of our art; 
what a trifling circumftance fome- 
times forms the limit between 
beauty, and deformity. Or we 
compare the objects before us with 
other objects of the fame kind:— 
or perhaps we compare them with 
the imitations of art. From all 
thefe operations of the mind refults 
great amufement. 

But it is not from rap. Acachgad 
employment, that we derive our 
chief pleafure. We are moft de- 
lighted, when fome grand {fcene, 
though perhaps of incorre¢t compo- 
fition, rifing before the eye, ftrikes 
us beyond the power of thought— 
when the vox facibus heret, and 
every mental operation is fufpend- 
ed. In this paufe of intellect, 
this deliguium of the foul, an enthu- 
fiaftic fenfation of pleafure over- 
{preads it, previous to any exami- 
nation by the rules of art. The 
general idea of the fcene makes an 
impreflion, before any appeal is 
made to the judgment. We rather 


eel than /urvey it. 
feel than Survey This 
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This high delight is generally 
indeed produced by the icenes of 
nature; yet fometimes by artificial 
objects. Here and there a capital 
picture will raife thefe emotions: 
but oftener the rough fketch of a 
capital mafter. ‘This has fometimes 
an aftonifhing effect on the mind; 

iving the imagination an opening 
into all thofe glowing ideas, which 
infpired the artift; and which the 
imagination only can tranflate. In 
general however the works of art 
affe&t us coolly, and allow the eye 
to criticife at leifure. 

Having gained by a minute ex- 
amination of incidents a complete 
idea of an object, our next amufe- 
ment arifes from enlarging, and 
correcting our general ftock of 
ideas. ‘The variety of nature is 
fuch, that new objeés, and new 
combinations of them, are conti- 
nually adding fomething to our 
fund, and enlarging our collection: 
while the fame kind of objeé occur- 
ring frequently, is feen under va- 
rious fhapes, and makes us, if I 
may fo fpeak, more learned in 
nature. We get it more by heart. 
He who has feenonly oneoak-tree, 
has no complete idea of an oak in 
general: but he who has examined 
thoufands of oak-trees, muft have 
feen that beautiful plant in all its 
varieties; and obtains a full, and 
complete idea of it. 

From this corre& knowledge of 
objects arifes another amufement; 
that of reprefenting, bya few ftrokes 
ina fketch, thofe ideas which have 
made the moft imprefflion upon us. 
A few fcratches, like a fhort-hand 
{crawl of our own, legible at leaft 
to ourfelves, will ferve to raife in 
our minds the remembrance of the 
beauties they humbly reprefent; 
and recal to our memory even the 
fplendid colouring, and force of 
light, which exifted in therealfcene. 
Some naturalifts fuppofe, the act 
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of ruminating, in animals, to be 
attended with more pleafure, than 
the act of groffer maftication. It 
may be fo in travelling alfo. There 
may be more pleafure in recollect. 
ing, and recording, from a few 
tranfient lines, the fcenes we have 
admired, than in the prefent en- 
joyment of them. If the fcenes 
indeed have peculiar greatne/s,, this 


fecondary pleafure cannot be at-" 


tended with thofe enthufiaftic feel- 
ings, which accompanied the real 
exhibition. But, in general, tho’ 
it may be a calmer fpecies of plea- 
fure, it is more uniform, and un- 
interrupted. It flatters us toa with 
the idea of a fort of creation of our 
own; and it is unallayed with that 
fatigue, which is often a confider- 
able abatement to the pleafures of 
traverfing the wild and favage parts 
of nature. After we have 
amufed our/élves with our fketches, 
if we can, in any degree, contri- 
bute to the amufement of others 
alfo, the pleafure is furely fo much 
enhanced. 

There is ftill anotheramufement 
arifing from the correét knowledge 
of objects; and that is the power of 
creating and reprefénting /cenes of 

fancy; which is {till more a work of 
creation, than copying from nature. 
The imagination becomesa camera 
obfcura, only with this difference, 
that the camera reprefents objects as 
they really are; while the imagina- 
tion, impreffed with the moft beau- 
tiful fcenes, and chaftened by rules 
of art, forms its piétures, not only 
from the moft admirable parts of 
nature, but in the beft tafte. 

Some artifts, when they give 
their imagination play, let it loofe 
among uncommon ftenes—fuchas 
perhaps never exifted: whereas the 
nearer they approach the fimple 
ftandard of nature, inits moft beau- 
tiful forms, the more admirable 


their G&ations will appear. It is 
thus 
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thus in writing romances. The 
correét tafte cannot bear thofe un- 
natural fituations, in which heroes, 
and heroines are often placed: 
whereas a ftory, #aturally, and of 
courfe affeingly told, either with 
a pen, or a pencil, though known 
to be a fiction, is confidered as a 
tranfcript from nature; and takes 
poffeflion of the heart. The mar- 
vellous difguits the fober imagina- 
tion; which is gratified only with 
the pure characters of nature. 
Beauty beft is taught 
By thofe, the favoured few, whom heaven 
has lent 
‘The power to feize, fele&t, and reunite 
Her lovel:cit features ; and of thefe to form 
One archetype complete of fovereign grace. 
Here nature fees her faireit forms more fair; 
Owns them as hers, yet owns herfelf ex- 
celled 
By what herfelf produced. 


But if we are unable to embody 
our ideas even in a humble fketch, 
yet ftill a ftrong impreffion of nature 
will enable us to judge of the works 
of art. Nature is the archetype. 
The ftronger therefore the impref- 
fion, the better the judgment. 

We are, in fome degree, alfo 
amufed by the very vifionsof fancy 
itfelf. Often, when flumber has 
half-clofed the eye, and fhut out 
all the objects of fenfe, efpecially 
after the enjoyment of fome {plen- 
did fcene; the imagination, active, 
and alert, collects its fcattered ideas, 
tranfpofes, combines, and fhifts 
them into a thoufand forms, pro- 
ducing fuch exquifite fcenes, fuch 
fublime arrangements, fuch glow, 
and harmony of colouring, fuch 
brilliant lights, fuch depth, and 
clearnefs of fhadow, as equally 
foil defcription, and every attempt 
of artificial colouring. 

It may perhaps be objected tothe 
pleafurable circumftances, which 
are thus faid to attend pi€turefque 
travel, that we meet as many dif- 
guiting, as pleafing objects; andthe 
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man of tafte therefore will be as 
often offended, as amufed. 

But this is not the cafe. There 
are few parts of nature which do 


not yield a picturefque eye fome 
amuiement. 





Believe the mufe, 

She does not know that unaufpicious fpot, 

Where beauty is thus niggard of her ftore. 

Believe the mufe, through this terreftrial 
watte 


The feeds of grace are fown, profufely 
fown, 


Even where we leaft may hope. 
It is true, when fome large tract of 
barren country interrupts our expec- 
tation, wound up in queft of any 
oleae {cene of grandeur, or 

eauty, we are apt to be a little 
peevith; and to exprefs our difcon- 
tent in hafty exaggerated phrafe. 
But when there is no difappoint- 
ment in the cafe, even icenes the 
moft barren of beauty, will furnifh 
amufement. 

Perhaps no part of England 
comes more under this defcription, 
than that traét of barren country, 
through which the great military 
road pafles from Newcaftle to Car- 
lifle. It is a wafte, with little in- 
terruption, through a {pace of for- 
ty miles. But even here, we have 
always fomething to amufe the eye. 
The interchangeable patches of 
heath, and green-fward make an 
agreeable variety. Often too on 
thefe vaft tracts of interfecting 





: oon we fee beautiful lights, 


oftening off along the fides of 
hills; andoftenwe fee themadorn- 
ed with cattle, flocks of fheep, 
heath-cocks, grous, plover, and 
flights of other wild-fowl. A group 
of cattle, ftanding in the fhade on 
the edge of a dark hill, and re- 
lieved by a lighter diftance beyond 
them, will often make a complete 
picture without any other. accom- 
paniment. In many other fitua- 
tions alfo we find them wonder- 
fully pleafing, andcapable of mak- 
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ing pictures amidft all the. defici- 
ences of landfcape.. Even a wind- 
ing road itfe]F is an object of beau- 
ty; while the richnefs of the heath 
on each fide, with the little hil- 
locs. and crumbling earth give ma~ 
ny an excellent leifon for a fore- 
ground. When we have no op- 
portunity of examining the grazd 
Jcenery of nature, we have every 
where at leaft the means of obferv- 
ing with what a multiplicity of parts, 
and yet with what gexeral fmplici- 
fhe covers every furface. 

Butif we let the zmaginatianloofe, 
even {cenes like thefe, adminifter 
great amufement. The imap; 
tion can plant hills; can form 
rivers, and lakes in vallies; can 
build caftles, and abbeys; and if 
it find no other amufement, can 
dilate itfelf in vaft ideas of fpace. 

But although the picturefque 
traveller is feldom difappointed 
with pure nature, however rude, yet 
ave cannot deny, but ,he is often 
offended with the produétions of 
art. Heis difgufted with.the -for- 
mal feparations of property—with 
houfes, and towns, 'the, haunts of 
men, which.have much.oftener a 


bad effect in land{eape, than.a good 
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one. He is frequently difgufted 
alfo, when art aims more at beauty, 
than fhe ought. How flat, and 
infipid is often the garden-fcene! 
how puerile, and abfurd! the banks 
of the river how fmooth, and par- 
rallel! the lawn, and its boundaries, 
how. unlike nature! Even in thé 
capital collection of piétures, how 
feldom does he find defign, compoft- 
tion, expreffion, character, or harmony 
either in /ight, or colouring! and 
how often does he drag through 
faloons, and rooms of ftate, only 
to hear a catalogue of the names of 
matters ! 

The morerefined ourtafte grows 
from the #udy of nature, the more 
infipid are the werks of art. Few 
of its efforts pleafe. The idea of 
the great original is fo ftrong, that 
the copy muft be very pure, if it 
do not difguft. But the varieties 
of nature’s charts are fuch, that, 
ftudy them as we can, new varie- 
ties will always arife; and let our 
tafte be ever fo refined, her works, 
on which itis formed (at leaft when 
we confider them as odyeé#s,) muft 
always go beyond it; and furnifh 
frefh fources both of pleafure and 
amufement. 
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HISTORY of TAREMPOU aad SERINDA. 
[From £ Variety.”] 


J T was-on the banks of the fono- 

rous river Z/fampu, whofe thun- 
dering catara¢ts refrefa the burning 
foil, and fometimes {hake the migh- 
ty mountains which divide Zhzder 
from the empire of Mogul; there 
lived a wealthy and revered Lama, 
whofe lands were tributary to the 
Supreme Lama, or Sacerdotal Em- 
peror, who governs all the land 
trom China to the pathlefs defert 
of Cobi: but althongh his flocks 
and herds were fcattered over an 
hundred hills, and the number of 
bis flaves exceeded the breathings 


of man’s life, yet was he chiefly 
known throughout all the Eaft, as 
the father of Serinda. It was the 
beauty, the virtue, the accomplifh- 
ments of Serinda, which gave him 
all his fame, and all his happinefs; 
for Lama Zarin confidered the ad- 
vantages which birth and wealth 
and power conferred, as trifling 
when compared to that of being 
father to Serinda. All the anxiety 
he ever felt, proceeded from the 
thoughts relating to her welfare, 
when he could no longer guard the 
innocence of der, whom he expect- 
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ed foo. to quit forever. A dread- 
ful malady, which had long feized 
him at a ftated hour each day, he 
found was gaining on him, and 
threatened, in fpite of all the arts 
of medicines, to put a fpeedy peri- 
od to his exiftence. 
One day after a fit, which at- 
tacked him with more violence 
than ufual, he fent for the fair Se- 
rinda, and gently beckoning her to 
approach his couch, he addreffed 
her in thefe words: ‘* Daughter of 
my hopes and fears! Heaven grant 
that thou mayeft fmile for ever! 
Yet while my foul confeffes its de- 
light in gazing on thee, attend to 
the foreboding melancholy dictates 
of a dying father’s fpirit: my Serin- 
da, whofe breath refrefhes like the 
rofe, and whofe purity fhould like 
the jeflamine, diffufe voluptuous 
fatisfaction all around her, difturbs 
the peace of her dejeéted father, 
embittering all the comforts of his 
life, and making his approach to 
death more terrible.” At thefe 
words, Serinda, unconf{cious of of- 
fence, and doubting what flie heard, 
fell on her knees, and urged her 
father to explain his meaning; while 
he, gently raifing her, proceeded 
thus: “ The Angel of Death, who 
admonifhes and warns the faithful 
in the hour of ficknefs,’ere he ftrikes 
the fatal blow, has fummoned me 
to join thy holy mother, who died 
when fhe gave birth to my Serin- 
da; yet let me not depart to the un- 
known and fearful Land of Death, 
and leave my daughter unproteét- 
ed; Oh! my Serinda, fpeak! Haft 
thou ever ferioufly reflected on the 
danger, to which thy orphan ftate 
muft foon be fubjeét; furrounded 
as thou then wilt be with fuitor 
Lamas, of various difpofitions and 
pretenfions; fome with mercenary 
cunning, wooeing thy pofleffions 
through thy perfon; others haugh- 
tily demanding both, and threat- 
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ening a helplefs heirefs with their 
powerfullove.” Hethen reminded 
her that he had from time to time 
oe her with portraits of the 
everal Princes or Lamas, who had 
folicited an union with his houfe, 
and which they had fent accord- 
ing to the cuftom of Thidet, where 
the fexes can never fee each other 
till they are married; he alfo re- 
peated what he had already himfelf 
given her in writing, an epitome 
of their charaéters, their good and 
evil qualities, their ages, their pof- 


feffions, and their rank in the 


Priefthood of the Lama, and con- 
cluded by faying, ‘* Tell me then, 
my Serinda, which of all thefe 
mighty Princes can claim a pre- 
ference in the foul of my belov- 
ed daughter?” Serindablufhedand 
fighed, but anfwered not—Lama 
Zarin defired that fhe would with- 
draw to confult the paper he had 
iven her, to compare it with the 
everal portraits, and determine 
before his next day’s fit returned, 
which might be moft deferving of 
her love. At the word Love, Se- 
rinda blufhed again, but knew not 
why—her father faw the crimfon 
on her cheek, but faid it was the 
timid flufhing of a virgin’s modef- 
ty, and urged her to withdraw, 
and to be quick in her decifion; 
Serinda, with innocence replied, 
“* My father knows that he is him- 
felf the only man I ever faw, and I 
think the only being J can ever we, 
at leaft my Jove will ever be confin- 
ed to thofe objeéts which delight 
or benefit my father, whether they 
bemen or beafts; I Jove this favour- 
ite dog, which my father fo fre- 
quently careffes; I/oved the favour- 
ite horfe on which my father rode, 
till by a fall he put his mafter’s life 
in danger, then I hated him; but 
when the tyger had feized my fa- 
ther on the ground, and he was 
delivered by his trufty flave, I /ov- 
ca 
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ed Tarempou; and fince my father 
daily acknowledges that he faved 
his life, I owe Tarempou ftill. The 
father heard her artlefs confeffion, 
and told her that Zarempou was no 
Lama. But, faid fhe, which of all 
thofe Lamas who now demand my 
love, has made an intereft in my 
heart by fervices to my father, like 
the flave Tarempou? And yet I have 
not feen his perfon or his picture, 
nor know I whether he be old or 
young; but he has faved my fa- 
ther’s life, and is a favourite of my 
father, therefore it is my duty fure 
to Jove, and I will ove Tarempou,” 
The old Lama fmiling, gently re- 
buked his daughter forthe freedom 
of her expretlion, and defired her 
to withdraw, after he had explain- 
ed to her that Jove was impious ac- 
cording to the laws of Tizbet, be- 
twixt any of the race of Lamas and 
their flaves. Serinda left her father, 
and as fhe {troked his favourite dog 
which lay at the door of his apart- 
ment, a tear trembled in her eye, 
left the might be guilty of impiety. 

And now the flave Zarempou, 
who for his fervices had been ad- 
vanced from chief of the fhepherds, 
to be chief of the houfhold, had an 
audience of his mafter; and ob- 
ferving him unufually dejected, de- 
clared that he had himfelf acquired 
fome knowledge in medicine, and 
humbly begged permiflion to try 
his {kill where every other attempt 
had proved unfuccefsful. The La- 
ma heard his propofal with a mix- 
ture of pleafure and contempt; or, 
as ’tis expreffed in the original, 
his eyes flafhed joy, his brow look- 
ed forgivenefs, but contempt and 
incredulity fmiled upon his lips, 
while his tongue anfwered the 
faithful Tarempou, in gratitude and 
doubt. The flave replied, ** May 
Lama Zarin live for ever! I boait 
no fecretantidote,no myftic charm 
to work a fudden miracle; but I 
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have been taught in Europe the 
gradual effects of alterative medi- 
cines; ’tis from thefe alone that I 
expect to gain in time by perfe- 
verance, a complete victory over 
the difeafe; and if in feven days 
time the fmalleft change encou- 
rage me to perfevere, I will then 
boldly look forward, and either 
die or conquer.” The Prince af- 
fented; and from that day became 
the patient of Zarempou, whofe fi- 
tuation both as chief in the houfe, 
and as phyfician, gave him a right 
to be at alltimesin the Lama’s pre- 
fence, fave when Serinda paid her 
daily vifit to her father, and then 
he had notice to withdraw. 

The firft week had not elafped 
before the Lama was convinced 
that his difeafe gave way to the me- 
dicines of his favourite: the fits re- 
turned indeed, but every day they 
attacted him with lefs violence, and 
were of fhorter duration. In pro- 
portion as Zarempou became lefs 
neceflary as a phyfician, his com- 
pany became more defirable asa 
friend; he poffeffed a lively ima- 
gination, and had improved his 
natural good underftanding by tra- 
vel in diftant countries: thus his 
converfation often turned on fub- 
jects which were quite new to the 
delighted Lama; they talked of 
laws, religion, and cuftoms of fo- 
reign kingdoms, comparing them 
with thole of Thibet; and by de- 
grees the flave became the friend, 
and almoft equal of his mafter. A- 
mongft other topics of difcourfe, 
the Lama would often tell of the 
virtues and endowments of his be- 
loved daughter, while Zarempou 
liftened with delight, and felt an 
intereft in the fubjeé&t which he 
was atalofs himfelf to comprehend. 
On the other hand, in the conver- 
fations of the Lama with Serinda, 
he could talk of nothing but the 
fkilland wifdom of Zz nOee, won- 
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dering at fuch various knowledge 
in fo young 4 man. 

It happened one day when he 
had been repeating to his daugh- 
ter, the account Zarempou gave of 
European manners, that Serinda 
blufhed and fighed; her father afk- 
ed the caufe, when fhe ingenioufly 
confeffed, that he had fo often men- 
tioned this young flave, that fhe 
could think of nothing elfe by day 
or night; and that in her dreams 
fhe faw him, and thought he was 
a Lama, worthy of her ve; then 
turning to her father with artlefs 
innocence, fhe faid, ““O Lama, 
tell me! can my /leep be impious ?” 
Her father faw hér with emotion, 
and told her fhe muft think of him 
no more. ‘ I will endeavour to 
obev,” the faid, “but I fhall dream, 
and fleep will zmpioufly reftore my’ 
banifhed waking thoughts.” The 
Lama creading the flame he had: 
himfelf kindled in his daughter’s 
bofom, endeavoured to check her 
rifing paflion, and refolved thence- 
forth, never again to tell her of 
the flave Tarempou ; but now it was 
too late, Jove of the pureft kind had 
taken full poffeffion of the virgin’s 
heart, and while fhe ftruggled to 
obey her father, the fierce conten- 
tion betwixt this unknown gueft,. 
andthe dread of being impious, prey - 
éd upon her health, till feverify 
days and fleeplefs nights at length 
expofed her life to danger. 

{t was impoffible for Lama Zarin 
to conceal from Tarempou( whomwe 
will now no loriger call his flave, but 
his faithful Arzend) the ficknefs of 
Sgrinda ; and while he confeffed hig 
alarm for his fair daughter’s fafety, 
he Paty faw that he had'too often 
defcribed that daughter to his fa- 


vourite: he faw what it was impof- 
fible for Tarempou to conceal, that 
he had been the fatal caufe of mu- 
tual paffion to two lovers who had 
never feen, and but for him ‘could 
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never have heard of each others a. 
miable qualities. Thus fitua 
(even if the laws of Thidet had per. 
mitted the vifit ofa male phyfician) 
prudence would have forbid his 
employing the only {kill in which 
he now had confidence; but Seri#2 
da, whofe difeafe was occafionally 
attended with delirium, would only 
cal upon the name of Zarempou, 
often repeating, he faved my fa- 
ther, and it is he alone can fave 
the lingering Serinda, 

Overcome by the’ intreaties of 
his love-fick daughter, the afflicted 
father, in an agony of grief, curf- 
ed'the cruel laws of Ziidet, and 
told her, fhe fhould fee TZarempou. 
Serinda heard with extacy, and 
knowing that what a Lama proe- 
mifes, muft ever be performed; 
the words became a balfam to the 
wounds of Jove: but the Lama had 
not fixed the time whem his facred 
promife fhould be fulfilled; nor 
would he, till he had withdrawn 
and weighed the confequence of 
what had fallen from his lips. The 
oftener he revolved the fubjec in 
his thoughts, the lefs appeared the 
difficulties; and having by his con- 
verfations with Tarempou railed his 
mind above the flavifh prejudices 
and cuftoms of his country, he at 
length refolved to overcome all 
{cruples, and to give his beloved 
daughter to the only man whom 
he thought worthy of her. 

- Full of the idea of their future 
happinefs, he determined to obtain 
all that rernained neceflary for its 
completion, which was, the fanc- 
tion of that higher power to which 
all the Lamas of 7/ibet are fubject: 
he inftantly difpatched ‘meflengers 
to the great Lama, who ‘refides at 
Tonker, with whom his influence 
was fo great, that he had no doubt 
he fhould obtain whatever he might 
afk, although unprecedented in the 
laws of Jhrset; laws which — 
the 
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the Aoly race of Lamas to intermar- 
ry with any but of their own fa- 
cred order. And now, unable to 
fupprefs the joy he felt in commu- 
nicating to the lovers, that plan of 
future blifs which he had formed, 
he raifed Tarempou to a pitch of 
hope, which neither his love nor 
his ambition had ever dared to che- 
rifh; and to Serinda he promifed 
that the fight of her phyfician and 
her lover, fhould only be deferred 
one week, or till the meffenger re- 
turned from the Great Lama at 
Tonker. 3 
From this day the phyfician was 
no longer neceflary: but the week 
appeared a tedious age to the ex- 
cting love of young Tarempou, 
and his promifed bride Serindz. 
The aN days at length elapf- 
ed, when the meflenger returned 
from Toner, with the following 
anfwer: ‘¢ The moft facred Sultan, 
the mighty Sovereign Lama, who 
enjoyeth life for ever, and at whofe 
nod a thoufand Princes perifh or 
revive, fendeth to Lama Zariz, 
precting. Report has long made 
own at Jonker, the beauty of Se- 
tinda, and by thy meffenger we 
learn, the matchlefs excellence of 
thy flave Tarempou. In anfwer, 
therefore, to thy requeft, that thefe 
may be united, mark the purpofe 
of our Sovereign Will, which, not 
to obey is death, throughout the 
realms of Thibet. The overs fhall 
not fee each other, till they both 
ftand before the facred footiteps of 
our Throne at Jonker, that we our- 
{elves in perfons, may witnefs the 
emotion of their amorous fouls.” 
This anfwer, far from removing 
the fufpence, created oneathoufand 
times more terrible. The Lama 
Zarin thought it portended ruin 
to himfelf and family; he now re- 
flected on the rafh fteps he had ta- 
ken, and feared his fanguine hopes 
had been deceived by frequent con- 
Vor. FV, No. 12. 
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verfations with a ftranger, who 
had taught him to think lightly of 
the laws and cuftoms of Thréet, for 
which he now recollected with 
horror, the Great Lama’s bigotry 
and zeal; he knew he muft obey 
the fummons, and trembled at his 
fituation. Tarempou was too much 
enamoured tothink of any danger 
which promifed him a fight of his 
re nd miftrefs; and all the fear 
he felt, was, left the beauty of Se- 
rinda {hould tempt the Supreme 
Lama, to feize her for himfelfi 
But fhe, in whofe lové-fick heart, 
dwelt pureft innocence, a fountain 
from whence fprang Hope, which 
branching in a thoufand channels, 
diffufed itfelf over all her foul, and 
gleamed in her countenance, half 
{een and half concealed, like the 
meandering veins that {weetly over- 
fpread her {welling bofom; rever- 
edthe Lama for his decree, and 
thought it proceeded from his de- 
fire of being witnefs to the mutual 
happinefs of virtuous love: with 
thefe fentiments fhe felt only joy 
at their departure, which took place 
that very day with allthe {pene and 
retinue of Eaftern {plendour. 
Here in the original follows a 
a very long detail of their journey, 
defcribing the number of their at- 
tendants, with the camels and é&- 
hants employed on the occafion ; 
it relates that the Lama would fome- 
times travel in the fumptuous pa- 
lanquin of his daughter, and fome- 
times rode on the fame elephant 
with Zarempou, dividing his time 
betwixt the converfation of each, 
but unable to fupprefs his appre- 
henfions or diffipate the fears of his 
foreboding mind. To comprefs 
the ftory within the limits of this 
paper, I {hall immediately pro- 
ceed to the Tribunal which was 
held in the great Hail of Silence, and 
leave the reader to imagine the 
magnificence, which there is not 
now 
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how room to defcribe at large. At 
the upper end of the fuperb apart- 
ment, fat on a throne of mafly, 
gold, the Supreme Lama; before 
him at fome diftance were two al- 
tars fmoaking with fragrant in- 
cenfe, and around him knelt an 
hundred Lamas, in filent adora- 
tion (for in 7/idet all men pay di- 
vine honours to the Supreme Lama, 
who is fuppofed to live for ever, 
the fame {pirit pafling from father to 
fon.) To this folemn tribunal,Lama 
Zarin was introduced by Mutes, 
from anapartment directly oppofite 
to the throne, and knelt in awful 
filence betwixt the fmoaking altars: 
at the fame time from two doors 
facing each other, were ufhered 
in Tarempou and Serinda, each co- 
vered by a thick veil, which was 
faftened to the fummit of their tur- 
bans, and touched the ground, and 
each accompanied by a Mute fell 
ptoftrate before the Throne—a 
dreadful ftillnefs now prevailed— 
all was mute as death; while doubt, 
fufpence and horror chilled the bo- 
foms of the expecting lovers. In 
this fearful interval of filence, the 
throbbing of Serinda’s heart be- 
came diftinétly audible,and pierced 
the foul of ker 7arempou—-the fa- 
ther heard it too} and a half-fmo- 
thered figh involuntarily ftole from 
his bofom and refounded through 
the echoitig dome: at length, the 
folemn deep+toned voice of the 
Great Lama uttered thefe words: 
*¢ Attend! and mark the will of dim 
who fpeaks with the mouth of Hea- 
ven; arife! and hear! Know, that 
the promife of a Lama is facred as 
the words of Alla; therefore are 
ve brought hither to behold each 
other, and in this auguft prefence, 
by afolemn union, to receive the 
reward of love, which a fond fa- 
ther’s praife has kindled in your 
fouls, and which he having ‘pro- 
mifed, muft be fulfilled. Prepare 
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to remove the veils. Let Larig 
Zarin join your hands, and then 
embrace each other; but on your 
lives, utter nota word; for know, 
that in the Hall of Silence, ’tis death 
for any tongue to found, but that 
which {peaks the Voice of Heaven.” 
He ceafed—and his words re- 
founding from the lofty roof, gra- 
dually died upon the ear till the 
{zine dreadful ftillnefs again pre- 
vailed through all the building ;— 
and now, at a fignal given, the 
Mutes removed the veils at the 
fame moment, and difcovered the 
beauteous perforis of Tarempou and 
Serinda. What language can de- 
fcribe the matchilefs grace of each, 
far lefs convey an adequate idea 
of that expreflion, with which each 
beheld the other in agonies of joy, 
fufpence and rapture! but they 
gazed in filence, till by another 
fignal from the throne, the father 
joined their hands, and then 7Za- 
rempou, as commanded, embraced 
his lovely bride; while fhe, unable 
to fupport this trying moment, 
fainted in his arms—and now Ta- 
rempou, regardlefs of the prohibition, 
exclaimed, “ Help! my Serinda 
dies.” Inftantly the voice from the 
throne returned this melancholy 
found: *¢ Tarempou dies.” Imme- 
diately two Mutes approached with 
the fatal bow-ftring, and feizing 
Tarempou, fixed an inftrument of 
filence on his lips;—while other 
Mutes hurtied away Serinda, in- 
fenfible to the danger of her lo- 
ver; but the father, unable to re- 
ftrain the anguiflr of his foul, cri- 
edout with bitternefs, “If to fpeak 
be death, let me die alfo; but 
firft, I will execrate the favage 
cuftoms, and: curfe the laws that 
doom the innocent.” He would 
have proceeded, but other Mutes 
furrounded him, and ftopped his 
{fpeech, as they had done Zarem- 
pow's. Then the Supreme Lama 
agai 
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again addreffed them in thefe words: 
‘Know, prefumptuous and devoted 
wretches, that before ye brake that 
folemn law which enjoins filence 
in this facred prefence, ye were al- 
ready doomed to death. Thou, 
Lama Zarin, for daring to degrade 
the Holy Priefthood of Lamas, by 
marrying thy daughter to a flave; 
and thou, Zarempou, for prefuming 
to ally thyfelf with one of that fa- 
cred race; the promife which this 
foolifh Lama made, was literally 
fulfilled ; thefe daring rebels againft 
the laws of Thiber, have feen, and 


been united to each other; and 


the embrace which was permitted, 


was doomed to be the lait: Now, 


therefore, Mutes perform your of- 
fice on Farempou firft.’. They ac- 
cordingly bound the victim, who 
was already gagged, to one of the 
altars, and were fixing the cord 


about his neck, when they defifted 


on a fudden, and proftrating them, 
felves before Tarempou, they per- 
formed the fame obeifance, which 
is paid only to the heir of the fa- 
cred throne of Jonker. A general 
confternation feized all prefent; 
and the Supreme Lama defcending 
from his throne, approached Ta- 
rempou; on whofe left fhoulder, 
which had been uncovered by the 
executioners, he now perceived the 
myftic charaéters, with which the 
facred family of Thiet are always 
diftinguifhed at their birth. He 
faw the well known mark; the 
voice of nature confirmed this tef- 
timony of his fight, and falling on 
the neck of Tarempou, he exclaimed, 
‘Tt is my fon! my long loft fon! 
quickly reftore his voice, hence- 
forth this place fhall be no longer 
called the Hall of Silence, but of 
Fy; for in this place, we will to- 
morrow celebrate the nuptials of 
Tarempou and Sevinda.” , 
The Hiftory then explains this 
fudden event, by relating that fome 


Jefuit M.ffionaries, who had gain- 
edaccefs to the capital of Thier, 
in their zeal for religion, had fto- 
len the heir of the throne, then an 
infant, hoping to make ufe of him 
in the converfion of thefe people; 
but in their retreat through the 
great defert of Cod, they had been 
attacked by a banditti, who killed 
the Jefuits, and fold the young 
Lama for a flave. He had ferved 
in the Ottoman army; he had been 
taken by the Knights of Malta; 
afterwards became fervant to a 
French officer, with whom he tra- 
velled through all Europe, and at 
length accompanied him to India: 
here, in an engagement with the 
Mahrattas, he had been again ta- 
ken prifoner, and fold as a flave 
tc fome merchants of Thidet; by 
this means hecame into the fervice 
of Lama Zarin, without knowing 
any thing of his origin, or the 
meaning of thofe characters which 
he bore on his left fhoulder, and 
which had effected this wonder- 
ful difcovery. 

The Hiftory concludes with fay- 
ing, that Tarempou was wedded to 
the fair Serivda, and that their hap- 
pee was unexampled: that the 
effons he had been taught in the 
{chool of adverfity, and the obfer- 
vations he had made in the various 
countries he had feen, prepared him 
to abolifh the many foolidh and im- 
pious cuftoms of Zhibet; and he 
caufed to be written over the Throne 
of the Great Hall, this Infcription: 

* Mark the Cries of Diftrefs, and 
give Relief.—-Receive the Bleifings 
of the grateful, and rejoicein them. 
—Hearken to the Words of Age, 
Experience and Goodnefs, and o- 
bey them. Stifle not the feelings of 
Humanity, but encourage virtu- 
ous Love; for the ftill fmall Voice 
of Innocence and Nature, is in 
every Country the true Voice of 


Heaven.” 
SUPER. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE CHINESE SECT OF Fo. 
_ [From Abbe Grofier’s General Defeription of China. ] 


E fhall not here attempt to 
Vy examine all the errors con- 
tai_.cd in this internal do@rine; its 
folly and abfurdity will be fuffici- 
ently evident, if we only mention 
the ideas upon which it is founded. 
Nothing is the beginning and end 
of every thing that exifts; from no- 
thing our frft parents derived their 
exiftence, and to nothing they re- 
turned after theirdeath, All be- 


ings are the fame, their only dif- : perfection, he has no longer occa- 


ference confifts in their figure and 
qualities. A man, a lion, or any 
other animal may be formed of the 
fame metal; if thefe different pieces 
are afterwards melted, they will 
immediately lofe their figure and 
qualities, and together fonn 
one fubftance. Such is the-cafe 
with all beings, whether animate 
or inanimate; though different in 
thape and qualities, ‘they are ftill 
the fame thing fprung ‘from the 
fame beginning, which is nothing. 
This univerfal principle ‘is ~ex- 
tremely pure, exempt from all 
change, exceedingly fubtleand fim- 
ple; it remains continually in a 
ftate of reft; has neither virtue; 
power, nor intelligence; befides, 
its effence confifts in being free from 
action, without knowledge and 
without defire. ‘To obtain happi- 
nefs, we mutt endeavour, by con- 
tinual meditation, and frequent 
viétories over ourfelves, to acquire 
a likenefs to this principle; and to 
obtain that end, we muft accuftom 
ourfelves to do nothing, will no- 
thing, feel nothing, detire nothing. 
When we have attained to this 
{tate of happy ‘infenfibility, we 
heve nothing more todo with virtue 
or‘vice, punifhments or rewards, 
providence or the immortality of 
the foul. The whole of +holinefs 
ecnfitts in ceafing to exift, in being 


confounded with nothing; the 
nearer man approaches to the na- 
ture of a ftone or log, the nearer 
he is to Stange ; in a word, it is 
in indolence and immobility, in 
the ceflation of all defires, and bo- 
dily motion, in theannihilation and 
fuipenfion of all the faculties both 
of body and ‘oul, that all virtue and 
happinefs confift. The moment 
that man arrives at this degree of 


fion to dread changes, futurity, or 
tranfmigrations, becaufe he hath 
ceafed to exift, and is become per- 
fectly like the god Fo. 

Can any one believe that a phi- 
lofophy fo extravagant and abfurd 
would have found partifans in 
China! The emperor Kao-t/ong, 
however, became fo much infatu- 
ated with it, that he abdicated the 
throne, m order that he might be 
more at liberty to indulge himfelf 
in the practice of this extravagant 
doétrine, which entirely deftroys 
morality, fubverts fociety, ‘and 
tends to annihilate that reciprocal 
relation which unites men together. 

The external doétrine, which is 
better fuited to the comprehenfion 
of the vulgar, has, on that account, 

ained more followers. The fol- 
owing are the maxims and tenets 
preached up by the bonzes who 
profefs this doétrine. They admit 
the diftinction between good and 
evil; and they declare, that, after 
death, rewards will be beftowed on 
the good, and punifhments inflicted 
on the wicked, in places deftined 
for the fouls of each. They fay, 
the god Fo came upon earth, to 
fave mankind, and to bring back 
to the paths of falvation thofe who 
have flrayed; that it is by him their 
fins are expiated, and that he alone 
‘can precure them.a happy regene- 
ration 
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ration in the life to come. They 
enjoin the ftrict obfervance of five 
precepts: the firft forbids the killing 
of any living creature, of whatever 
nature it may be; the fecond, the 
taking away of the goods of ano- 
ther; the third forbids men to pol- 
lute themfelves bv uncleannefs; the 
fourth, to lie; and the fifth, to drink 
wine. T hey above all recommend 
the practice of certain aéts of mer- 
cy; fuch as, to treat their bonzes 
well, to build monafteries and tem- 
ples for therh, and to fupply them 
with every thing neceflary, in order 
that they may beable, bythe affift- 
ance of their prayers, and the pe- 
hance which they impofe, to merit 
forgivenefs, and the remiffion of 
all their fins. ‘ At the funeral of 
your parents, burn,’ fay they, * pa 
per gilt with gold or filver, dreffes 
und filk ftu(fs: thefe fubftances will 
be changed into real gold and fil- 
ver, and fuperb veftments, in the 
other world; and all thefe riches 
will be faithfully tranf{mitted to 
your fathers. Wo unto you, if ye 
do not obey thefe holy precepts! 
your fouls will be delivered over, 
after death, to the fevereft torments, 
and fubjected to the moft difguit- 
ing changes. Ye fhall revive in 
the form of dogs, rats, ferpents, 
horfes and mules; and ye fhail be 
for ever expofed to the mott difmal 
and wretched tran{migrations.’ 
_ One can fearcely conceive how 
great animpreffion thefethreatsand 
denunciations refpecting futurity, 
make upon the minds of the cre- 
dulous Chinefe: we may, however, 
form fore notion of it by the fol- 
lowing relation, taken from F. le 
Comte’s Memoirs. tesa oancni 
fays he, ‘that, being in the pro- 
vince of Chan-f, 1 was one day 
fent for to adminitter baptifm to a 
fick man, feventy yearsof age, who 
lived on.a fmall pention, which he 
received from the emperor. Asfoon 
ai I entered his chamber—-“* How 


much I am obliged to you, my 
good father,” faid he; “ you are 
going to deliver me fromthe great- 
eft mifery.”—* Baptifm,” replied 
I, “delivers not only from hell, 
but it conduéts alfo toa ftate of 
eternal blifs. How happy you will 
be to enjoy God for ever in the re- 
gions above !”-—“ I do not well 
underftand what you fay,” rejoined 
the fick man, “ and perhaps I have 
explained myfelf badly. You muft 
know, my good father, that, fora 
long time i have fubfifted on the 
emperor’s beneficence. ‘The bon- 
zes, perfectiy informed of whatever 
paflés in the other world, have af- 
fured me, that, out of gratitude, I 
{hall be obliged to ferve him; and 
that my fou! will infallibly pafs 
into one of his poft-hortes, to con- 
vey his difpatches from court to 
the provinces. On that account, 
they exhort me to difcharge my 
duty faithfully, after I fhall have 
taken pofleilion of my new refi- 
dence, and neither to ftumble, nor 
to kick, bite or wound any one.— 
Make difpatch, fay they to me; eat 
little, and be patient ; by fuch a con- 
duct, you will move the compaffion of 
the gods, wwho, of a good animal, make 
fometimes aula of quality, or a great 
mandorin. Lconfefs to you, father, 
that this change makes me fhudder; 
and I cannot think of it without 
trembling: it neverthelefs haunts 
me all the night long; and I often 
imagine, in my fleep, that 1 am 
already in the harnefs, and ready 
to ftart on the firft fmack of the 
pottilion’s whip. I awake all ina 
fweat, and half frantic, not know- 
ing whether I am {till a man, or 
metamorphofed into ahorfe. But, 
alas! what will become of me, 

when my dreams are changed to 
reality? Hear, then, worthy father, 
the refolution I have formed: I 
have been told, that thofe who 


profefs your religion, are not fub- 
jected 
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jeéted to thefe miferies; that thofe 
who are once men, always retain 
their figure; and that they find 
themfelves the fame in the other 
world as they were in this. Re- 
ceive me, therefore, among you. 
1 well know it is an arduous tafk, 
to obferve all the precepts of your 
religion; but, were it itill more 
difficult, | am ready to embrace it; 
and, let it coft what it may, J had 
much rather be a Chrifiian than a 
beaft.” 

‘ This difcourfe, and the prefent 
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{tate of the poor man, excited m 
compaflion; but, reflecting after- 
wards, that God even employs 
fimplicity and ignorance to con- 
duct men to truth, I thence took 
accafion to undeceive him refpeét- 
ing his errors, and to put him in 
the read to happinefs. I employed 
a long time in giving him inftruc- 
tion: he at length believed; andI 
had the confolation of feeing him 
die, not only with the moft rational 
fentiments of religion, but with all 
the marks of a good Chriftian.’ 
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Di/ie/peE of the Chinefe to their Idols, and Frauds and Impoftures of the Bonzes. 
[From the fame. ] 


LTHOUGH the fuperftition 

of the Chineie has multi- 
plied, without end, the number 
of their idols; and though each 
family is particularly folicitous to 
honour thofe which it has cho- 
fen and adopted, it does not ap- 
pear, that the people always en- 
tertain a fincere refpect for thefe 
pretended deities. It often hap- 
pens, that they are abandoned and 
neglected, as gods without power, 
when they are too flow in granting 
thofe favours which are réquefted 
from them: in fuch cafes, the pa- 
tience of their votaries becomes 
exhaufted, and they carry their 
offerings fomewhere elfe: others, 
leis moderate, treat them with the 
greateft contempt,kick them about, 
and load them with abufive lan- 
guage.— Thou dog of a spirit, fay 
they, we lodge thee in a commodious 
temple ; thou art well gilt, well fed, 
and thourecetwef abundance of incenfe ; 
and yet, after all the cave befowed 
upon thee, thou art ungrateful enough to 
refuse us even things neceffary. They 
then tie the idol with cords, drag 
it through the kennels, and befpat- 
ter it with filth and naftinefs, to 
punifh it for all the perfume which 
they have ufeleifly wafted upon it. 
If, during this fcene of folly, thefe 





frantic devotees flould happen to 
obtain what they wifh for, they 
carry back the image, with great 
ceremony, to its niche, after having 
carefully wafhed and wiped it: they 
even proftrate themfelves before 
it, and make different excufes for 
treating it with fo little refpeét. Jn- 
deed, fay they, we were toora/e; but, 
after all, waft not thou in the wrong, 
to be fo obdurate? Why frouldft thou 
Soffer thyfelf to be beaten, without ne- 
cefity? Would it have coft thee more 
to grant our requefts with a good grace ? 
But, what is done, is done: let us 
think no more of it. We fhall gild 
thee again, provided thou wilt forget 
what is paft. . 

A ludicrous circumftance,which 
happened in the province of Nax- 
king, at the time F. Le Comte re- 
fided there, is a farther proof of the 
little refpeét which the Chinefe 
foinetimes entertain for their gods. 
A certain man, whofe only daugh- 
ter lay dangeroufly fick, after hav- 
ing, in vain, tried the art of the 
phyficians, refolved to implore the 
afliftance of the gods.—Prayers, ot- 
ferings, alms, facrifices, all were 
employed to obtain the withed-for 
cure. The bonzes, who fattened 
on thefe gifts, promifed it, onthe 
faith of an idol, the power of which 
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they fo much extolled. The girl, 
however, died; and the father, in 
the excefs of his grief, refolved to 
be revenged, and to accufe the idol, 
with all the folemnity of form: for 
which purpofe, he laid his com- 
plaint, in writing, before the judge 
of the place. After having repre- 
fented, in the livelieft terms, the 
deceitful conduct of the unjuft di- 
vinity, he affirmed, that exempla- 
ry punifhment ought to be inflié- 
ed upon it, for having broken its 
word,—‘ If the /pirit had power to 
cure my daughter,’ added he, ¢ it 
was guilty of a grofs fraud, in tak- 
ing my money, and fuffering my 
daughter to die. Ifit had not pow- 
er, why did it pretend to it? and by 
what right does it aflume the cha- 
racter of a god? Is it for nothing, 
that we adore it, and that all the 
province offers it facrifice?? In 
fhort, he concluded, that, whether 
it was want of power, or malice in 
the idol, its temple fhould be rafed, 
its minifters banifhed with difgrace, 
and itfelf punifhed in its own per- 
fon. 

The judge confidered the affair 
as important, and referred it to the 
governor, who, unwilling to have 
any thing to do with the gods, beg- 
ged the viceroy to examine it. The 
latter, after having heard the bon- 
zes, who appeared much alarmed, 
called the complainant, and advif- 
ed him to drop his fuit. * You are 
not prudent,’ faid he, ‘ to quarrel 
with this kind of /prrits: they are 
naturally malicious; and I am a- 
fraid they will ferve you fome dif- 
agreeable trick. Believe me, you 
had much better liften to the pro- 
pofals of accommodation which 
the bonzes will make you on their 
part. They have affured me, that 
the idol, on its fide, will hearken 
to reafon, provided you, on the 
other hand, do not pufh things to 
the utmoft extremity.’ 
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- ‘The man, oppreffed with grief 
for the lofs of his daughter, per- 
fifted in his refolution, and proteft- 
ed, that he would rather perith 
than relax in his requeft. ‘1am 
determined, my lord,’ faid he. 
‘ The idol imagined, that it might 
commit, with impunity, every kind 
of injuftice, and that no one would 
have courage to attack it; but in 
this it was miftaken; and we fhall 
foon fee which of us two is the 
moft malicious and obftinate.’ 

The viceroy, finding that he 
could not prevail on him to give 
up his point, ordered preparation 
to be made for trial; but, at the 
fame time, gave information to the 
fupreme council at Pe-king, before 
which the affair was carried, and 
where the parties, fome time after, 
appeared. The idol did not want 
partifans.among the lawyers; thofe 
to whom the bonzes offered money 
to defend it, found its right incon- 
teftable, and fpoke with fo much 
warmth in its favour, that the god, 
in perfon, could not have pleaded 
better: but they had to do with a 
man of {till greater penetration and 
fhrewdnefs, who had prudently 
taken the precaution of fupporting 
his proofs by a large fum of money, 
which he employed in order to 
make his cafe clearer to the judges, 
perfuaded that the devil would be 
very cunning, if he could withftand 
fuchaweighty argument. In fhort, 
after feveral pleadings, he com- 
pletely gained his procefs. The 
idol was condemned to perpetual 
banifhment, as ufelefs in the em- 
pire; its temple was rafed; and the 
bonzes, who reprefented its per- 
fon, were punifhed in an exem- 
plary manner. 

The fuperftitious credulity of 
the people is carefully kept up by 
the exhortations of thefe bonzes, 
who are generally men without 
character, brought up, from their 

infancy, 
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infancy, in effeminacy, luxury, 
and idlenefs, and wie, having an 
averfion to labour, for the moft 
part, devote themfelves tothat kind 
of life, merely for the fake of a 
fubfiftence. There is no artifice, 
therefore, which they do not em- 
ploy, to extort prefents from the 
fuperftitious adorers of Fo. The 
tricks practifed by thefe pious 
fharpers, often furnith fubjects for 
converiation in China. The fol- 
lowing, which we have borrowed 
from the New Memoirs re/pecting the 
Prefent State of China, will, no 
doubt, divert our readers. 

Two of thefe bonzes, who were 
ftrolling through the country, per- 
ceived, in the yard of a rich pea- 
fant, two or three large ducks. 
They immediately proftratedthem- 
felves before the gate, and began 
to groan and weep bitterly. ‘The 
farmer’s wife, who faw them from 
her chamber, immediately came 
forth, to inquire into the caufe of 
their grief. ‘ We know,’ faid they, 
* that the fouls of our fathers have 
paffed into the bodies of thefe ani- 
mals; and the dread and appre- 
henfions we entertain of your put- 
ting them to death, will infallibly 
deprive us of our lives.’—* It is 
true,’ faid the peafant, ‘ that we 
have refolved to fell them; but, 
fince they are your fathers, 1 pro- 
mifeto preferve them.’ This was 
not what the bonzes wanted. * A- 
las!’ faid they, ‘ your hufband, per- 
haps, will not have fo much cha- 
rity; and you may reft affured, 
that we fhall die, if any acci- 
dent befals them.’ At length, af- 
tera long converfation, the good 
woman was fo affected by their 
apparent grief, that fhe entrufted 
them with the ducks, in order that, 
by feeding them for fome time, it 
might alleviate their diftrefs, and 
afford them confolation. They 
received them with refpect, after 


having proftrated themfelves twén< 
ty times before them.—But, the 
very fame evening, they put their 
pretended fathers on the {pit, and, 
together with their brotherhood, 
made a hearty meal of them. 
Thefe bonzes are perfeély ac- 
quainted with all the refources of 
hypocrify; they cunningly em- 
brace every proper occafion for 
cringing and fawning, and they af- 
fect a meeknefs and modeft civili- 
ty, which at firft deceives people, 
and prepoffeffes them in their fa- 
vour. One would take them for 
as many faints, efpecially when, 
to this hypecritical outfide, they 
join. rigorous fafting, frequent 
watchings, and long prayers before 
the altars of Fo. When they can- 
not obtain gifts by cunning and 
addrefs, they endeavour to pro- 
cure them by exciting compailion, 
and by fyubmitting to the fevereft 
penances, and prattifing the moft 
rigorous aufterities—They may 
be often feen in the fquares and 
other public places, exhibiting 
themfelves as frightful {pectacles 
of mortification. Some of them 
drag, with great pain, along the 
fireets, large chains, thirty feet ia 
length, which are faftenéd round 
their necks and legs; fome mangle 
their bodies, and make them ap- 
pear all over blood, by flafhin 
their flefh with a hard flint; an 
others carry sh wa coals upon 
the tops of their heads, which are 
quite naked. In this fituation, they 
ftop at the doors of people’s houfes. 
‘You fee,’ fay they, ‘ what we 
fuffer, that we may expiate your 
fins—can you be fo hard-hearted, 
as to refufe us a {mall a!mis 
One of the moft extraordinary 
penances we read of, is that men- 
tioned by father Le Comte, in his 
Memoirs, of which he himfelf was 
an eye-witnefs, and which he re- 
lates in the following words: ‘! 
ie met, 
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met, one day, in the middle of a 
village, a young, handfome bon- 
ze, whofe mild and modeft deport- 
ment, when heafked foralms, {tem- 
ed well calculated to enfure him 
fuccefs. He was ftanding ere& in 
a kind of narrow chair, the in- 
fide of which was ftuck full of 
fharp anes pee! very clofeoneto 
another, in fuch a manner, that he 
could not enjoy the leaft reft, with- 
out being wounded. Two men, 
hired for the purpofe, tranfported 
him flowly from houfe to houfe, 
where he. begged people to have 
compaflion upon him. “I have fhut 
myfelf up in this chair,” faid he, 
“ for the good of your fouls, re- 
folved never to quit it, until you 
have purchafed all thefe nails.” 
{ Their number exceeded two thou- 
fand.} ** Each nail is worth five- 
pence; but there is none of them 
which will not prove a fource of 
many bleflings to you and your 
families. If you purchafe one, 
you will perform an aét of heroic 
virtue; and the alms you beftow 
will not be given to the bonzes, 
to whom you may otherwife fhew 
your charity, but to the god Fo, 
in honour of whom we are build- 
ing a temple.” 

* Lat that time happened to be 
pafing by. The bonze faw me, and 
paid me the fame compliment as 
he did to the reft. I told him, that 
he was much in the wrong, to tor- 
ment himfelf fo ufelefily in this 
world; and I advifed him to come 
forth from his prifon, to go to the 
temple of the true God, in order 
to be inftructed in celeftial truths, 
and to fubmit to a penance much 
lefs fevere, but far more falutary 
and effectual. He replied, mildly, 
od with great coolnefs, that he 
was niuch obliged to me, for m 
adv'ce, but would be more fo, if 
F would purchafe a dozen of his 
hails, which would affuredly pro- 
" Vor. IV. No, 12. 
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cure me a pleafant and fafe jour- 
ney. “ Hold,” faid he, turning 
on one fide, “ take thefe; on the 
faith of a bonze, they are the beft 
in my chair, becaufé they hurt me 
more than the reft: they are, how- 
ever, all of the fame price.” He 
uttered thefe words with an air and 
action which, on any other occa- 
fion, would have provoked me to 
laughter; but his iggorance moved 
my pity; and I was fincerely griev- 
ed to fee this wretched captive of 
the devil, fuffering more to deftroy 
his foul, than a Chriftian is obli 
ed to endure to be faved.’ ; 

All the bonzes are not fo peni- 
tent; for a great many of them re- 
nounce thofe Sed means of pro~ 
curing alms. To attain to the fame 
end, others commit a thoufand a- 
bominations in private, and even 
fometimes murder. ‘ Somie years 
ago,’ fays F. Le Comte, ‘ the go- 
vernor of a City, pafling along the 
highway with his ordinary train, 
faw a large crowd of people af- 
fembled together; and, being de- 
firous to learn the caufe of fo great 
a concourfe, had the curiofity to 
approach them. He found that 
the bonzes were celebrating an ex- 
traordinary feftival. They had 
conftruéted, on a large theatre, a 
very high machine, at the top of 
which, a young man put forth his 
head above a {mall baluftrade that 
ran guite round it. His arms, and 
the reft of his body, were entirely 
concealed; and he had nothing 
free but his eyes, which he rolled 
about in avery wild manner. A 
little lower on the theatre, appear- 
ed an old bonze, who was explain- 
ing tothe people the facrifice which 
that pious young man had refolved 
to make of his life, by throwing 
himfelf intoa deep rivulet, which 
ran along by the fide, of the high- 
way. ‘ He will not die,” faid he, 
‘‘ becaufe he mutt be received, at 


on~ 
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the bottom of the waters, by the 
charitable f{pirits, which will haf- 
ten to give him the moft friendly 
reception. In fhort, it will be the 
greateft -happinefs that can, befal 
him: a hundred other perfons of- 
feted to fupply his place; but his 
zeal, piety, and'virtues, have jnft- 
ly entitled him to the preference.” 
‘The mandarin, after having heard 
this harangue, faid the young man 
fhewed great courage; but he was 
much furprifed, that he himfelf 
‘ did not explain the motives of the 
facrifice, and the caufe of his adopt- 
ing fucha refolution. “ Let him 
come down,” added he, .“‘in order 
that we may converfe a little. with 
him.” The old bonze,. frightened 
at this order, immediately oppofed 
it, and protefted, that all would be 
loft, ifthe vidim only opened his 
mouth; and that he could not an- 
Swer for the mifchief that. might 
thence arife to the province. . * The 
évil you fear,” faid the mandarin, 
“1 fhall take upon myfelf;” and 
at the fame time ordered the young 
man to come down: but althe re+ 
ply he made to thefe orders, was, 
by frightful looks, and a wild and 
irregular movement of his eves, 
which feemed ready to ftart out of 
his head. .‘¢ Behold thefe looks, 
and that agitation,” faid the bonze; 
*‘ and.jadge, by fuch figns, -of the 
inyury. you do him; he is about to 
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fall a’ prey to’ defpair; and if you 
perfift, you will make him expire 
with grief.’ The mandarin, who 
continued firm to his purpofe, bid 
his attendants mount the theatte, 
and bring down the unhappy 
wretch by force. They immedi. 
ately obeyed, and found him clofe- 
ly bound and.gagged. As foon as 
his cords were loofed, and when 
he'was'in 4 condition to f{peak, he 
cried out, with all his might— 
*“* Ah, my Lord! grant me ven- 
geance on thefe affaffins, who in- 
tended to drown me. I am a 
bachelor, going to court, to affift 


at the ordinary examinations.— 


Thefe bonzes arrefted me yefter- 
day,’ by force; and this morn- 
ing, before break of day, they 
bound me to that machine, in fuch 
a manner, that I could neither 
move, nor utter the leaft com- 
plaint, determined to throw me 
intothe water’in the evening, and 
to perform their abominable myf- 
teries, at the expence of my life.” 
As foon as he began to fpeak, ‘ the 
bonzes betook themfelves to flight; 
but the officers of juftice, who al- 
ways make part of a governor’s 
train, foon feized fome of them. 
Their chief himfelf was thrown 
into the rivulet, and drowned: the 
reft were conducted to prifon, and 


afterwards punifhed according to 
their deferts.’ 


nen Tere ——— 
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Pity dacs net always excite virtuous AFions— Story of the Monk. 


POOR monk, of the order 

- of St. Fraricis, came into the 
room to beg fomething for his con- 
vent.. The moment I caft my eyes 
vpon hirh, I was predetermined not 
to give him a fingle fous; 
cordingly I put my { 
pocket—button’d it'u 


a little 2 pene my-centre, and 
advangéd up gravely to him: there 
BX Rice 







was fomething, I fear, forbidding 
in my look: I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think 
there was that in it which deferved 
better. 

The monk, as I judged from the 
break in his tonfure, a few fcatter’d 
white hairs upon his temples being 
all that remained of it, might be 
about fev enty——but from his eyes 

an 
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and that fort of fire which was in 
them, which feemed more tempered 
by courtefy than years, could be 
no more than fixty—Truth might 
lie between—He was certainly. fix- 
ty-five; and the general air of 
his countenance, notwithftanding 
fomething feemed to have -been 
planting wrinkles in it before their 
time, agreed to the account. 

Tt was-one of thofe heads, which 
Guido has often painted—mild, 
pale—penetrating, free, from all 
common-place ideas of fat con- 
tented ignorance, looking down- 
wards upon the earth—it looked 
forwards; but looked as if it look’d 
at fomething beyond this world. 
How one of his order came by it, 
Heaven above, who let it fall upon 
a monk’s fhoulders, beft knows; 
but it would have fuited.a Bramin; 
and had [ met it upon: the plains 
of Indoftan, I had reverenced it. 

The reft of his outline may be 
given in a few firokes: one might 
put it into the hands of any one to 
defign; for it was neither elegant or 
otherwife, but as character and ex- 
preffion made it fo: it was a thin, 
{pare form, fomething above the 
common fize, if it loft not the dif- 
tinction by a bend forwards in the 
figure—but it was the attitude of 
intreaty; and as it now ftands pre- 
{ented to my imagination, it gain- 
ed more than it loft by it. 

When he had entered the room 
three paces, he ftood ftill; and 
laying hisleft hand upon his breaft, 
(a flender white ftaff with which 
he journeyed being in his right ;) 
when [ had got clofe up to him, he 
introduced himfelf with the little 
{tory of the wants of his convent, 
and the poverty of his order—and 
did it with fo fimple a,grace—and 
fuch an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole caft of his look 
and figure-—I was bewitched not 
to have been ftruck with it— 


-—A. better reafon was, .I had 
predetermined not to give him a 
fingle fous. 

-~’Tis very true, faid I, reply- 
ing to.a caft upwards with his eyes, 
with which he had concluded ..his 
addrefs—'tis very; true—and Hea- 
ven be their.refource who have no 
other but the charity of the. world, 
the ftock of which, I fear, is no 
way fufficiept for the many great 
claims which are hourly made up- 
on. it. 

As I pronounced the words great 
claims, he gave a flight glance with 
his eye downwards upon the fleeve 
of his tunic—lI felt the full force 
of the appeal—lI acknowledge it, 
faid I—a coarfe habit, and that 
but once in three years, with mea- 
gre diet—are no great matters; and 
the true point of pity is, as they 
can be earn’d in the world with fo 
little induftry, that your order 
fhould with to procure them by: 
prefling upon a fund which is the 
property of the lame, the blind, 
the aged, and the infirm: the cap- 
tive who lies down counting over 
and over again the days of his af- 
flictions, languifhes alfo- for his 
fhare of it; and had you been of 
the order of mercy, inftead of the 
order of St. Francis, poor as I am, 
continued I, pointing at my port- 
manteau, full cheerfully fhould it 
have been opened to you for the ran- 
fom of theunfortunate. The monk 
made mea bow.—But of all others, 
refumed I, the unfortunate of our 
own country furely have the firft 
rights; and I have left thoufands 
in diftrefs upon our own fhore— 
The monk gaveacerdial wave with 
his head—as much as to fay, No 
doubt there is mifery enough in 
every corner of the world, as well 
as within our convent—But we 
diftinguifh, faid I, laying my hand 
upon the fleeve of his tunic, in re- 
turn forhisappeal—we diftinguifh, 


my 
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my good father ! betwixt thofe who 
with only to eat the bread of their 
own labour and thofe who eat the 
bread of other people’s, and have 
no other plan in life, but to get 
through it in floth and ignorance, 
for the love of God. 

The poor Francifcan made no 
reply : a heétic of amoment paffed 
acrofs his cheek, but could not tar- 
ry—Nature feemed to have done 
with her refentments in him; he 
fhewed none—but letting his ftaff 
fall within his arm, he preffed both 
his hands with refignation upon his 
breaft, and satived 

Mv heart {mote me the moment 
he fhut the door—Pfha! faid I, 
with an air of careleffneis, three 
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feveral times—but it would not do 
— ungracious fyllable I had ut: 
tered, crouded back into my ima- 
gination: T reflected I had no 
right over the poor Francifcan, but 
to deny him : and that the punifh- 
rgent of that was enough to the dif- 
appointed, without the addition of 
unkind language—I confidered his 
grey hairs—his courteous figure 

eemed to re-enter, and gently afk 
me what injury he had Buk me? 
and why I could ufe him thus?— 
I would have given twenty livres 
for an advocate.—I have behaved 
very ill, faid I, within myfelf: but 
Ihave only juft fet out upon my 
travels; and fhall learn better man- 
ners as I get along. 








The American Mufe. 
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SONNET TO MEMORY. 


EART-RENDING power, whofe unrelenting voice 
From its moift couch awakes each flumb’ring III, 
And, whilft the breaft beats high with pre/ent joys, 
Bids thro’ our nerves reviving anguifh thrill. 


Ab! wherefore does thy renovating touch 
To ev’ry forrow grant perpetual {pring, 
And the fad bofom of the feeling wretch 
With the keen pangs of Recolleétion wring ? 


Yet there are fome, to whofe enraptur’d view 
(By thee pefented) countlefs joys arife, 
And tranfports, ever variant, ever new, 
Tn bright aflemblage dance before their eyes: 
But all J /ee of earthly comfort is 
The mournful /pirit of departed Blifs. 


New-York, Nov. 21, 1793. 





ADELINE. 


+ IAT STORER euRaERR eas 
THE COST. | 


A ND muft I this mandate obey, 


With Duty’s ftern precepts comply ; 
See all my fond wifhes decay} ; or 


{ muft—tho’ it coft me a /igh. 





When 
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When Ferdinand whifpers his love 
In accents an angel might hear, 


Ah! mutt I the tale difapprove? 
I muft—tho’ it coft me a tear. 


But how fhall this heart, where entwin’d 
With all its affections he lies, 

Forget the rich charms of his mind, 
Or the luftre divine of his eyes? 


In vain to Oblivion I pray, 
To fprinkle her dews o’er my breaft; 
Not all her foft #ream could convey 
To this bofom one moment of rcft. 


Each profpeét of blifs I forego, 

I look for contentment no more: 
Henceforward a victim of woe, 

In filence my fate I’ll deplore, 


But foon the fharp conflict will end: 
With Duty no longer at ftrife ; 

The grave ev'ry ill fhall befriend— 
For furely—’twill coft me my die. 








New-York, Dec. 17, 1793- URSWLE. 
Saree ST OR A CY Lee ea: 
A PASTORAL ELEGY.—Ja Imitation of Shenftone. 


J O Y. 
ie Shepherds, yon beautiful green, 
By the fide of yon wide fpreading fhade ; 
There the pride of the plain I have feen, : 
There, ye fhepherds, with Phillis I’ve ftray’d. 
When Eve with her charms had appear’d, 
And the fheep I had fhut in their fold, 
There with Phillis, my bofom was cheer’d, 
To her my foft feelings I told. 


Nor heard fhe my pleadings with fcorn, 
But return’d her poor Corydon’s flame; 
She fmil’d like the beauty of morn, 
When fhe heard her fhepherd’s known name. 
I deck’d her fair breaft with a rofe, 
When nature its folds had juft {pread, 
When with the bright fun fhe arofe, 
And like him her fweet influence fhed. 


GR I‘E F: 
© Corydon, how envied.thy lot! 
Sweet Phillis at leagth was thy bride; 
But fhort was the tranfporting thought, 
Ah! fhort was my foon vanifh’d pride : 
My Phillis was fnatch’d from my arms; 
My love fhe now flumbers in death; 
No more is that bofom which warms, 
No more the rofe rivals her breath. See 
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See, fhepherds, fee yonder’s her grave, 
Where the cyprus and willow combine; 
They gently their drooping heads wave, 
As they weep o’er my Phillis’s fhrine. 
All joy and all comfort is flown, 
With Phillis they now lie entomb’d; 
That love which for nature I’ve fhown, 
Had hardfhips and forrow in doom. 


RESIGNATION, 
Refign’d to misfortune and fate, 
Ott Phillis I call to my mind; 
The hardfhips I’ve fuffer’d of late, 
Have much the foft feelings refin’d. 
I often refort to the grove, 
And lift to the nightingale’s moan; 
I oft by the water’s fide rove, 
When the fun has defcended his throne. 


My crook I once more will refume, 
And my pipe, which has long lain afide: 
T behold refign’dly the doom 
That has my dear partner deny’d. 
Your fhepherd receive once again, 
My fheep which have wander’d aftray ; 
Thou Pow’r who hath eas’d my keen pain, 
O teach me thy goodnefs to pay! | 
New-York, Nov. 30, 1793. : ADOLPHUS, 
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Mefirs. Sworps, 


Seeing in your laft, an account of our countryman Ofborite, J am induced to 
Jind you one of the two Poems there mentioned, as the only /pecimens of his 
abilities which have yet been handed to the public: It has been inferted in 
/everal of our domeftic publications, and its merit may yet entitle it to a place 
emong your felected Poetry. By the {pecimen given in the Account of 
Mr. Olborne, “ THe Wuatine Voyace” appears to be indeed va- 
luable; and I have not a doubt, but, if any one of “your corre/pondents, who 
may have a copy of it in his poffeffion, would forward it to you for infertion, 
that it would afford a high degree of fatisfaction io many of ‘your readers, as 

avell as to CaLisTZON. 


ELEGIAC EPISTLE. 
iyritten by OsBoRNE, on the death of one of his fiers, and fent to another. 
EAR fifter, fee the fmiling fprir 
D In all its beauties here ; eee 


The groves a thoufand pleafures bring 
A thoufand grateful Wem appear - 


With tender leaves the trees are crown’d; 





And 
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And fcatter’d bloffoms all around, 
Of various dyes, 
Salute our eyes, 
And cover o’er the fpeckled ground. 
Now thickets fhade the glafly fountains, 
Trees o’erhang the purling {treams, 
Whifpering breézes brufh the mountains, 
Grots are fill’d with balmy fteams. 
But fifter, all the fweets that grace 
The fpring, and blooming Nature’s face— 
The chirping birds, 
Nor lowing herds; 
The woody hills, 
~ Nor murm’ring rills; 
The fylvan fhades, 
Nor fami meads 
To me their former joys difpenfe, 
Though all their pleafures court my fenfe: 
But Melancholy damps my mind; 
I lonely walk the field, 
With mward forrow fill’d, 
And figh to ev’ry breathing wind. 
J mourn our tender fifter’s death, 
Tn various plaintive founds; 
While hills above, and vales beneath 
The fault’ring notes rebound. 
Perhaps, when in the pains of death 
~ She gafp’d her lateft breath, 
You faw our penfive friends around 
With tears bedew the ground— 
Our loving father ftand, 
And prefs her trembling hand, - 
And gently cry, ** My child adieu! 
“¢ We all mutt follow you’ 
Some tender friend did then perhaps arife, 
And clofe her dying eyes : 
Her ftiffen’d body, cold and pale, 
Was then convey’d within the gloomy vale 
Of Death’s unhallow’d fhade. 
Weak mortals, Oh! how hard our fate! 
How {ure our death—how fhort our date! 
We all are doom’d to lay our heads 
Beneath the earth, in mournful fhades, 
To hungry worms a prey. 
But loving fifter, let’s prepare, 
With Virtue’s fteady feet, 
That we may boldly meet 
The Rider of the pale horfe, void of fear. 
But why fhould you and I forever mourn 
Our dear relations death? She’s gone 
We’ve wept enough to prove . 
Our grief and tender love ; Let 
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Let joy fucceed, ‘and fmiles appear, 

And let us wipe off ev’ry tear: 

Not always the cold Winter lafts, 

With {nows, and ftorms, and northern blatts ; 
The raging feas, with fory toft, 

Not always break and roar; 

Sometimes their native anger’s loft 

The fmooth-huth’d waves glide foftly to the fhore. 
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SONNET to the LARK on DARTMOOR.—By Mr. Emett. 


WEET foaring minftrel of the wild, I hear 
S The pleafing mufic of thy tuneful throat, 
As welcome o’er the defert to mine ear, 

As to benighted hinds the matin note. 

I thank thee, warbler, for thy cheering lay ; 

But why in fuch a barren lonely dell, 

While other fcenes the vernal fweets difplay, 

A wing’d reclufe art thou content to dwell? 

O, yet I trace the motives in thy fong, 

For freedom now the lofty burthen bears, 

And now a tenderer {train is pour’d along, 

And love is breath’d with all its charming cares ; 
Thus, though e’en here fequefter’d doft thou prove 
Life’s deareft bleflings, Liberty and Love. 


meena SESE RTT ome 








ODE onthe MORNING.—From Poems, by G. Dyer, B. 8. 


HILD of the light, fair morning hour, 
> Who finileft o’er yon purple hill! 

T come to woo thy cheering pow’r, 

Befide this murm’ring rill. 

Nor I alone—a thoufand Seaghess rife ' 
To meet thy dawning, and thy fweets to fhare ; 

While ev’ry flow’r that fcénts the honied air, 

Thy milder influence feels, ‘and fheds its brighteft dies. 

And let me hear fome village fwain 
Whittle in ruftic glee along ; 

Or hear fome true love’s mene pain 
Breath’d from the milkmaid’s fong, 

Wild are thofe notes, but {weeter far to. me 
Than the foft airs borne from Italian groves: 
To which the wapton mufe and naked loves 

Strike the wild lyre, and dance in gamefome glee. 

And rofy health, for whom fo long 
Mid fleeplefs nights ve figh’din vain, 

Shall throw her airy veftment on, 

i. an meet me on thé plain. 

vay laughing nymph, that loves a morning 
hat loves to op acrofs the fpangled rte 
And with her finger dipp’d im brighteft hues, 


, 


My faint cheek fhall the.tinge, and cheer my languid eye. 


Then 
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Thea will I tafte the morn’s {weet hour, 
And, finging,. blefs the new-born dav; 
Or, wand’ring in Amanda’s bow’r, 
wy’ Rifle the fweets of May: 
And to my fong Amanda fhall attend, 
And take the pofie from the fylvan mufe ; 
For fure.the virtuous fair will not refufe 
The mufe’s modeft gifts, her tribute to a friend. 
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The third Congrefs of the United States affembled at the Court-houfé 
of the city of Philadelphia on Monday the 2d of December, 1793, 

~ when both Houfes formed a quorum. The Houfe of Reprefentatives 
made choice of Frederick Auguflus Muhlenberg as their Speaker. At 12 
o’clock on Tuefday the 3d, the Prefident of the United States, ac- 
companied by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treafury, 
the Secretary at War, the Attorney-General, &c. repaired to the Se- 
nate Chamber, where, in the prefence of a large afiemblage of citi- 
zens and foreigners, he delivered the following Addréfs :— 


' _ , Fellow Citizens of the Senate and of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
S' NCE the commencement of the term for which I have been again called 

into office, no fit occafion has avifen for expreffing to my fellow citizens at 
large, the deep and refpeful fenfe which I feel of the renewed teftimony of public 
approbation. While on the one hand it awakened my gratitude for all thofé 
inftances of affectionate partiality with which I have been honoured by my coun~ 
try, on the other, st could not prevent an carneft wifh for that retirement frome 
which no private confideration fhould ever have torn me. But, influenced by the 
belief, that my condu& would be eftimated according to its real motives, and 
that the people, and the authorities rived from them, would fupport exertions 
having nothing perfonal for their objec, Ihave obeyed the fuffrage which com~ 
manded me torefume the executive power, and I humbly implore that Being on 
whofe will the fate of nations depends, to crown with Jucce/s our mutual endea~ 
vours for the general happine/s. 

As foon as the war in Europe had embraced thofe powers with whom the 
United States have the moft extenfive relations, there was reafon to apprehend 
that our intercourfe with them might be interrupted, and our difpofition for peace 
drawn into queftion, by the fufpicions too often entertained by belligerent nations. 
It feemed, therefore, to be my duty to admonifh our citizens of the confequences 
of a contraband trade, and of hoftile adis to any of the parties; and to obtain, 
by a declaration of the exiffing legal fate of things, an eafier admiffien of our 
right to the immunities belonging to our fituation, Under thefe impreffions, the 
proclamation which will be laid before you was iffued. 

In this pofture of affairs, both new and delicate, I refolved to adopt general 
rules, which fuould conform to the treatics, and affert the privileges of the United 
States. Thefe were reduced into a [yftem, which will be communicated to yous 
Although I have not thought myfelf at liberty ta forbid the fale of the prizes, 
permitted by our treaty of commerce with France to be brought into our ports, 
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have nt refufed to caufe.them to be reftored when they were taken within the 
protetion of our territory, or by veffels commiffioned or equipped in a warlike 
form within the limits of the United States. 3 

It vefes with the wifdom of Congrefs to corre, improve, or enforce this plas 
of procedure; and it will probably found expedient to extend the legal code, 
and the jurif{didtion of the courts of the United States, to many cafes which, 
though dependent on principles already recognimed, demand fome further pro- 
vifions. | 

Where individuals fhall, within the United States, array themfelves in hof- 
ility again? any of the powers at war, or enter upon military expeditions or 
enterprizes within the jurifdidtion of the United 8tates, or ufurp and exercife 
judicial authority within the United States ; or where the penalties on violations 

of the law of nations may have been indiftinétly marked, or are inadequate ; 
thefe offences cannot receive too early and clofe an attention, and require prompt 
and decifrve remedies. 

What/oever thofe remedies may be, they will be well adminifiered by the jus 

diciary, who poffe/s a lng eftablifhed courfe of inveftigation, effectual procefs, 
and officers in the habit of executing it. In like manner, as feveral of the courts 
Lave doubted, under particular circumftances, their power to liberate the veffels 
of a nation at peace, and even of a citizen of the United States, although 
Jeixed under a falfe colour of being hoftile property; and have denied their 
porver to liberate certain captures within the protection of our territory ; it would 
Seem proper to regulate their jurifdiftion in thefe points. But if the Executive 
is.to be the refort in either of the two laft mentioned cafes, it is hoped that he will 
be authorized by law to have fa&s afcertained by the courts, when, for his own 
information, he frall requeft it. 

T cannot recommend to your notice meafures for the fulfilment of our duties to 
the ref? of the world, without again preffing upon you the neceffity of placing ours 

elves in a condition of complete defence, and of exaing from them the fulfil- 
ment of their duties towards us. The United States ought not to indulge a pere 
Juafion, that, contrary to the order of human events, they will for ever keep at @ 
diftance thofe painful appeals to arms, with which the hiftory of every other nation 
abounds.— There is a rank due to the United States among nations, which will 
be withheld, if not abjolutely loft, by the reputation of weakne/s. lf we defire to 
avoid infult, we muft be able to repel it : if we defire to Jecure peace, one of the 
oft posverful infruments of our rifing profperity, it muft be known, that we are 
at all times ready for war. 

The documents which will be prefented to you will frew the amount and hinds 
of arms and military ftores now. in our magazines and arfenals; and yet an ad- 
dition even to thefe fupplies cannot with pridence be negleéted, as it would leave 
nothing to the uncertainty of procuring a warlike apparatus in the spree | 
public danger. Nor can fuch arrangements, with fuch objedls, be expofed to the 
cenfure or sealouly of the warmeft friends of republican government. They are 
incapable of abufe in the hands of the militia, who ought to poffifs a pride it 
being the depoftory of the force of the Republic, and may be trained to a degree 

of energy equal to every military exigency of the United States. But it ts an 
enquiry cbhich cannot be too Jolemnly purfued, whether the a ** more forneny 
to provide fr the national defence by efablifhing an uniform militia thr ughout 

ihe United States,” has organized them fo as to produce their full feet: whether 

your once experience in the Jeveral fates has not deteéled ‘Jome imperfe tions in the 
/cheme ; and whether a material feature in an improvement of it ought notte bey. 
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be afford am oppor turiity for the Pudy of thefe branches of the military art cwhich 
sadn fearcely ever be atidined by pra&tice abne ? 

The conneétion of the United States with Europe has become éxtréntély intere/ts 
ig. The otewrrenees whith relate to it, and hive puffed under the Brotoledge 
ile Executive, will be exhibited to Congre/s in a fubjeqnent communication, 

’ When %e contemplate’ the wav on our frontiers, it may be truly affirmed, thas 
avery reafmable effort has beet made to adjuft thé canfes of dijfention with thé 
Indians north of the Ohio. The inftrudtions given to thé commiffioners evince & 
moderation and equity proceeding from a fricere love of peace, and a liberality 
having no reftriGtion but the effential intercfts and dignity of the United States: 
The attest, Rotvever, of an amicable negiciation having been fruftrated, the 
broops have marehed to af offenfively. Although the propofed treaty did not ae 
the progrefs of military preparation, it is doubtful how far the advance of th 
feafin, beforé good faith juptified ative movements, may retard them during the 
remainder of the year. From the papers and intelligence which relate to this 
important frbjet?, you will determine wheNier the deficiency in the number of 
hoops granted by laz, frail be compenfated by fuccours of militia, or additional 
eacouragements fhall be propofed to recruits. An anxiety has been alfo demons 

Sfrrated by thé Executive, for peace with the Creeks and thé Cherokees. — The for- 
mer have been relieved with corn and with clothing, and offenfpre meafures 
againft them prohibited, during the recefs of Congrefs. Fo fatisfy the complaints 
of the latter, profecutions have been inffituted for the violences committed upon 
them. But the papers which will be delivered to you, difchfe the critical footing 
on which we fiand in regard to both thofe tribes; and it is with Congrefs te 
pronounce what fhall be done. ies 
After they flall have provided for the prefent emergency, it will merit their 
moft ferious labours to render tr anquillity with the favages permanent, by creating 
ties of intere/t.— Next to a rigorous execution of juftice om the violators of peace, 
the eftablifument of commerce with the Indian nations, in behalf of the United 
States, is moft likely to conciliate their attachment. But it ought to be condudted 
without fraud, without extortion, with conftant and plentiful /upplies, witha 
ready market for the commodities of the Indians, and a flated price for what 
they give in payment and receive in exchange. Individuals will not purfue fuch 
a traffic, unle/s they be allured by the hope-of profit; but it will be enough for the 
United Stites to be reimburfed only, Should this recommendation accord with 
the opinion of Congrefs, they will recollect, that it cannot be accomplifned by any 

means yet inthe hands of the Executive, 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Reprefenfatives, 


The Commi ffioners charged with the fettlement of accounts between the United 
and individual States, concluded their important funftions within the time limited 
by law; and the balances firuck in their report, which will be laid before Con* 
gie/s, have been placed on the books of the Treafury, 

On the firff day of Fune laff, an inftalment' of one million of florins became 
payable’ on the loans’ of the United States in Holland. This was'adjufted by a 
prolongation of the period of reimburfement, in nature of a mez loan, at an intercft 
of five per cent. for the term of ten years; and the expences of this operation were 
a’ commi ion of three’ per cent. 

The firft inflalment of the loan of two millions of dollars from: the Bank of the 
United States, has been paid as was direfbed by law. For the fecond it it 
meceffary-that provrfion Should be made. ie 
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_ No pecuniary confideration is. more urgent than. the regular redemptitn and 
difcharge of the public debt: om none can delay be more injurious, or anied 
of time-morevaluable. . . | 
The produdtivene/s of the public revenues hitherto has continued to equal. the 
anticipations which were formed of it; but it isnot expected to prove commenfu 
sate with all the objects which have been fuggefiea. Some auxiliary provifions 
ull, therefore, it is prefumed, be requifite; and it is hoped that the/e may be 
made confiftently with a due regard to the convenience of our citizens, who cannot. 
but be fenfible of the true-wifdom of encountering a {mall prefent addition to their 
contributions, to obviate a future accumulation of burthens. 7 cas 
. But here I cannot forbear to recommend a repeal of the tax on the tranfporta- 
tion of public prints. There is no refource fo frm for the government of the United 
States, as the affections of the people guided by an enlightened policy ; and to this 
primary good nothing can conduce more than a faithful representation of public 
proceedings, diffufed without reftraint throughout the United States. ' 
An eftimate of the appropriations necefJary for the current Jervice of -the enfuc, 
ing year, and a fiatement of a purchafe of arms and military flores, made during. 
the rece/s, will be presented to Congre/s.. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
The feveral fabjects to which I have now referred, open a wide range to your 
deliberations; and involve Jome of the choiceft interefis of our common country. 
Perniit me to bring to your remembrance the magnitude of your tafe. Without 
an unprejudiced caolne/s the welfare of the government may be haxarded; with- 
out harmony, as far at confifts with freedom of fentiment, its dignity may be 
loft. But as the legiflative proceedings of the United States will never, f, 
tuft, be reproached for the-want of temper o7 of candour ; fo fhall not the public 
happine/s languifh fronr the want of my flrenuous and warmefi co-operations.. © 
» (Signed) © Go. WASHINGTON. 
United States; 3d Dee! 1793; | : 
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The foliving important Communication was fent with the firft Jet of Papers 
which the Prefident of the United States prefented to Congrefs at the com- 
mencement of the prefent feffion. . — baghdad ce 

United States, December 5, 1793. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 

S the prefent fituation of the feveral nations of Europe, and efpe- 
A cially of thofe with which the United States have important relati- 
ons, cannot but render the ftate of things between them and us, matter 
of interefting enquiry to the legiflatare, and may indeed give rife to deli- 
berationsto which they alone are competent, I have thoughtit my duty ta 
communicate to them certain correfpondences which have taken place. . 

The Reprefentative and Executive bodies of France have manifefted 
generally a friendly. attachment to this country; have given advantages 
to. our commerce and navigation; and have made overtures for placing 
thefe advantages on permanent ground: a decree however of the Na- 
tional Aflembiy, fubjecting vefiels laden with provifions to be carried 
into their ports, and making enemy goods lawful. prize in the veflel of 

a friend, eontrary to our treaty, though revoked:at one time, as tothe 

United States, has been finee extended to their vefleis alfo, as has been 

recently stated to us. Reprefentations on this fubjeét will be immedi. 

ately 
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ately given in charge to our Minifter there, and the refult fhall be com: 
municated to the legiflature, rm ane 

It is with extreme concern I have to inform you, that the proceedings 
of the perfon whom they have unfortunately appointed their Minifter 
Plenipotentiary here have breathed nothing of the friendly {pirit of the 
nation which fent him: their tendency on the contrary has been to in- 
volve us in a warabroad, and difcord and anarchy at-home. So far as 
his acts or thofe of his agents, have threatened our immediate commit- 
ment inthe war, or flagrant infult to the authority of the laws, their ef- 
fect has been counteraéted by the ordinary cognizance of the laws, and 
by an exertion of the powers confidedito me. Where their danger was 
not imminent, they have been borne with, from fentiments of regard to 
his nation, from a fenfe of their friendfhip towards us, from 2 conviéti- 
on that they would not fuffer us to remain long expofed to the’action of 
a perfon who has fo little refpected our mutual difpofitions, and, I will 
add, from areiiance on the firmnefs of my fellow citizens in their pring 
ciples of peace and order. In the mean time I have refpected and purfue 
ed the ftipulations of our treaties, according to what I judged their true 
fenfe; and have withheld no a¢t of friend{hip which their affairs have 
called for from us, and which juftice.to others left, us free to. perform, 
1 have gone further;—rather than employ force for the reftitution of 
certain vetfels which I deemed the United States bound to reftore, J 
thought it more advifable to fatisfy the parties by avowing it to be my, 
opinion, that if reftitution were not made, it would be incumbent on, 
the United States to make compen{ation. The papers now communi~ 
cated will more particularly apprize you of thefe tranfaétions. 

The vexations and fpoilation underftood to have been committed 
on our veffels and comunerce, by the cruizers and officers of fome of 


the belligerent powers, appeared to require attention. . The proofs of 


thefe however not having been brought forward, the defcription of citi- 
zens fuppofed to have fulfered were notifted, that on furnifhing them to 
the Executive, due meafures would’ be taken to obtain redrefs of the. 
paft, and more effectual provifions,again{t the future. Should fuch do- 
cuments be furnifhed, proper reprefentations will be made thereon, 
with a juft reliance on a redrefs proportioned to the exigency of the cafe. : 

The Britithh government having undertaken by orders to the com-_ 
manders of their armed veffels, to reftrain generally our commerce in 
corn and other provifions.to their own ports and thofe of their friends, 
the initructions now communicated were immediately forwarded to our 
Minifter at that court. In the mean time fome difcuflions on the fub- 
je&, took place between him and them; thefe are alfo laid before you; 
and I may expeét to learn the refult of his {pecial inftructions in time to 
make it known to the legiflature during their prefent feflion. 

Very early after the arrival of a Britifh Minifter here, metual expla- 
nations on the execution of the treaty of peace were entered into with 
that Minifter; thefe are now laid before you for your information. 

On the fubjects of mutual intereft between this country and Spain, 
negociations and conferences are now depending. ‘The public requir- 
ing that the prefent ftate of thefe fhould be made known to the legiflature 
in confclence only, they fhall be fubject of a feparate and fubfequent com- 
munication.” Go. WASHINGTON. , 
Minthly 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





CHARLESTON, (S. C.} Nov. 25. 
E learn from Avgufta, that the 
trial of Jofeph Rivers, Richard 

Seymour, J. Hunt, and Benj, Putnam, 

again whom. a true bill was found by the 

grand jury, terminated on Saturday lat, 
when the petit jury, atten o’clock at night, 
brought in a virviét, contrary to the opi~- 
nion of the judges, that the prifoners were 
not guilty. 

NORFOLK, December 11. 

The following intelligence is regeived by 
the brig Commerce, Captain Small, ar= 
rived at Charlefton, on the oth ult. 
from Rotterdam, after a fhort paffage : 
** That Mr. Pinckney, the American 

Ambaffador, had made the following re- 

quifition to the Britith Court, whichy it 

was faid, had been agreed to: that the 
weftern pofts fhould be delivered up to the 

United States: that the Britith thall not, 

fupply the Indians, who are hoftile to: the: 

Americans, with goods or ammunition: 

that Americ n feamen fha!l not be fub- 

je&t to imprefs into the Britith fervice ; 
and that American veffels on the high 
feas fhall not be moleRed. by Britith crui- 
zers. It was further reported, that an 
embaffy had been appointed by the Britith 
Court to be fentto America, for the pur- 
pote of adjufting with Congrefs forae points 
roiative to a commercial treaty,”’ 
Bartimose, Dec. 2.. We learn that 
on. Wednefday laft arrived at Norfolk, in 
nine weeks from Portimouth, the Britith 
frigate Daedelus, of 32 guns, commanded 
by Sir Charles H. Knowles. 
PuILapaeLPuia, Dec. 14. The public 
slemnity on Thurfdays enjoined by the 
executive of this commonwealth, was ob- 
ferved with almoft univerfal attention. 

The affemblies at the feveral churches were 

numerous-—the difcourfes of the Reverend 

Clergy animated and pathetic—The occa- 

fion was interefting and folemn, the im- 

preflion general—-When fuch are 'the ef. 

fects of public invitations for the affembling- 
of thepeople, no greater evidence of their 
utility can be neceffary, 

They write from Lancafter that a ftove 
has been invented there, and called’ the 

Lancatters Kitchen Stove, which will boil 


four pots, containing near 30 gallons; roa 
meat as at an open fire place; bake four 
loaves, and pies and paftries in abundance; 
keep the kitchen at a defired degree of 
temperature, and at-no greater expence 
than is neceffary for a ten plate ftove. 

Provipence, Nov. 25. At the late 
Circuit Court hotden for Rhode-Ifland difs 
tri@, John Rofs and Thomas Houfton 
were indicted, on the ftatute of Congrefs, 
for piratically and felonioufly running 
away with the brig Molly, otherwife cal- 
led the Marquis de Acos, and her cargos 
After avery lengthy and candid examina 
tion of proofs on both fides, the Jury re- 
turned a verdi€t—not guilty—-and the pri- 
foners were ordered to go thereof difchare 

ed. 

¥ The Circuit Court alfo, in a cafe before 

them decided, that a Procefs of Bankrupt- 

cy, agreeably to the laws of any State in 
the Union, under the old Confederation, 
is a bar to any demand of Creditors exift- 
ing at the time of fuch’ Bankruptcy. 
NEW-YORK, December ro. 

The foliowing authentic Papers were ree 
ceived by Schuyler Livingiton, Efq; who 
came in the Snow Mary, exprefs from 
Lifbon: 

Citizens of the United States of America, 
Nine Algerine Corfairs are now craifing 

in the Atlantic—they carry from 22 to 44 

guns—they failed out of the Mediterrane- 

anon the 6th inf. and were feen on the oth 
to capture three American veflels, two 

Hamburgefe, andone Genoefe. A truce for 

12 months between Portugal and Algiers 

was figned on the sath of Sept. laft, by 

the Britith agent at Algiers, in behaif of 
her Majefty the Queen of Portuga!—and 
another truce by the fame agent about 
the fame time, in behalf of the United 

Netherlands. 

The foregoing authentic iatelligence 
goes by exprefs from your truly diftreiled, 
and faithful fellow citizen, 

EDWARD CHURCH, 
Conful of the United Statess 

Lifbon, O&tober 14th, 179% 

N.B. A Swedish thip faw the Algerines 
after taking an American, difcharge part 
of the cargo of grain into thefeas-this wat 

probably 
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probably that the veffel might fat! better, 
meaning to arm her on the fpot with a few 

uns, in order to increafe their number of 
Eruifers. We are informed that ten of 
the Dutch Captains taken by the Algerines 
fince their war with Holland, have died 
of the Plague in Algiers—-how many of o- 
ther defcriptions er nations I have not 
heard. By an American, fortunately ar- 
rived this day from Fa!mouth, we are ine 
formed that the American veffels now in 
England, are returning in balla, the En- 

lith not chufing to rik their property in 
Siriian bottoms; but no reafon has 
been affigned for the myfterious conduct ; 
myfterious in England, but evident enough 
bere, ; 

Lifbon, 22d Odtober, 1793. 
Peter S. Livingfton, Efq; New-York. 
** Dear Sir, 

‘« T haye the p!eafure toinform you,that I 
have this day obtained a promife from this 
court of a convoy for our fhips, about 16 
in number, to be provided as foon as they 
fhall be ready to fail, My letter, and the 
very polite and friendly anfwer from the 
Portuguefe Miniter, go by this convey~ 
ance to the Secretary of State; the veffel 
fails to-morrow. I pray you to commu- 
nicate this pleafing and very important in- 
telligence to the merchants, &c, &c. in 
your City. 

I am, dear Sir, 
- Moft fincerely, yours, 
Edw. CHURCH. 
December 18 
Copy of a letter from Col. Humphreys, 
minifter refident at the court of Portu- 
gal, to the fecretary of ftate of the Unit- 
td States, dated Gibralter, OGtober 6, 
3793> 
SIR, 

A difpatch boat has juft arrived from 
Algiers, which brings authentic intelli- 
gence, that a truce for 12 months is con- 


cluded between Portugal and that Regency. : 


In confequence of which, eight Algerine 
cruizers, viz. four frig ate:, one brig, and 
three xebeques, have Juft paifed through 
the Streights into the Atlant’.. Our vef- 
fels wil] now be expofed to the moft immi- 
nent hazard of capture, as it was the Por- 
tuguefe fquadron alone which hitherto 
prevented the Algerinés from cruizing in 
the Atlantic againft them, Ihave thought 
lt of fo much importance to put our coun- 
trymen immediately upon their guard, as 
to jultify mein difpatching expreffes with 
the news to our canfuls at Cadia, Malaga 
and Liffon; and I loofe not a fingle inftant 
in Communicating it te you, in erder'that 
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fuch ufe thall be made of it as may bedeem- 
ed expedient in the United States, 

With fentiments of perfect refpe& and 
efteem, Ihave the honour to be, &c. 

D. HUMPHREYS. 

In the Houfe of Reprefentatives of the 
United States, December 9, 1793, the 
Clerk proceeded to read the remainder of 
the correfpondence between Mr. Jefferfon 
and Mr. Genet. 

In one of the letters of this laft gentle. 
man, he'occafionally obferves, that the 
French privateers on the coaft of Americay 
had captured fifty Englith veffels. He 
complains bitterly of the ‘¢ emigrant arif- 
tocrats from Eyrope,” whofe influence, 
he feems to think, preponderant in the 
councils of America. | He ventures to af- 
firm, from his perfonal knowledge ac- 
quired by a long refidence in different cas 
pitals of Europe, that wherever there is a 
throne, the United States have an enemy ; 
that they are fecretly regarded as rebels, 
and that the European fovercigns would 
rejoice in their deftru€tion. He adds, that 
the Americans are confidered ag the pre- 
ceptors of the French in the doftrines of 
freedom, and mentions the King of Engs 
land, as ** your ancient tyrant.” 

The clerk then began the correfpondencee 
between Mr. Jefferfon and Mr. Hammond, 
fince the arrival of that gentleman in Ame- 
rica, in the latter part of the year 179%. 
It confifted chiefly in heavy complaints on 
the part of the American fecretary, that 
the Britith government had not fulfilled 
the articles of the treaty of peace. Mr. 
Hammond replies, at very great length. 
He complains of the Congrefs of 178he 
as not having enforced the execution o 
the articles of peace, in favour of the 
loyalifts, and of the Britifh creditors.’ Up- 
on thefe heads he enters into a very pro- 
lix detail, of which it is incompatible with 
Our iimits to give an analyfis. 

Dec. r¢. The houfe refumed the read- 
ing of the correfpondence between the go~ 
vernment and the Minifter from the court 
of Great-Britain. 

In 1791 the attention of the Britith 
Minivter was called to the execution of the 
treaty of peace by the detention of our pofts. 

The Britifh Minifter here, in anfwer 
ftated fundry aéts of the Legiflatures and 
judiciary of feveral ftates which he con- 
ceived were alfo infraétions of the fame 
intrument, and which had provoked the 
detention of the Northern pofts. - 

Mr. Jefferfon in anfwer, refates in @ 
mafterly and fatisfa€tory manasr, the ob- 
fervation of Mr. Hammond in a letter of 
very great length, dated May, 1792. . 
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‘ To this Mr,. Hammond is yet unable to 
make a reply, as he waits the inftruGtiong 


of his court, though upwards of a year ~ 


has elafped fince they maft_have received 
the Secretary of State's letter. 

A letrer ae the Secretary of State to 
Mr. Pinkney, ated in Sepsember lait, was 
read, compiaining of certain initructions 
of the Britifh court.to theirarmed veilels, 
tending to interrupt the intercoure of this 
country with France, contrary to the law 
ef Nations, and‘infruéting Mr. Pinkney 
to complain of thofe meafures. 
Extraé&t of a letter from a gentleman at 

Knoxville, to his friend in Winchetter, 

dated Nov. 3. 

' #€ You no doubt have heard that.Gen. 
Sevier, by order of fecretary Smith, in 
the abfence of Governor Biount, gave im- 
mediate purfuit to the large body of Indi- 
ans who invaded Knox County en the 
25th September, and killed Alexander 
Cavil and family, and burnt and deftroy- 
ed fundry plantations, large quantities of 
grain in ftacks, and killed ali the ftock of 
cattle and hogs that came in their way. 

“«] have now to inform you that the 
General, after having been 17 days in the 
Cherokee country, and having paffed quite 
through it to thé Creek villages (the whole 
dittance at leaft 150 miles fouth of the 
Tennefee) has returned to the frontiers 
with the lofs of three men killed, and 
three wounded. 

‘* He was not able to bring the whole 
party to action, but a part of ‘it, confitt- 
ing of from 200 to 300 Indians, ambu- 
fcaded the fouth bank of the Hightower 
river, and gave his advance, led- by Capt. 
Evans, a very warm reception, killing, 
at the fir% fire, as he afcen‘ed the bank, 
the three_men above mentioned. Capt. 
Evans inftantly returned the fire, and in 
a few minutes the Indians gave way, leay- 
ing feveral dead on the ground, and fif- 
teen bloody trails were, difcovered where 
they had dragged off the wounded, 

‘© Not more than thirty men had af-. 
eended the bank with Evans, and more 
bravery and-dexterity in Indian fighting 
never was difpiayed than on this occafon ; 
the word of command on the Indian fide 

was given in Creek, and one of the lead- 
ers was fhot down three times with three 


feveral bails, advancing the moment he. 
rofe; the fourth put an end to hisexiftence.' 


. ** On the 13th of OMober, a party of 
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about 30 Indians killed Mr. Lewis and five 
children, inthe Greafy Cove, and deftroy- 
e? their houfes and grain, killed their cat- 
tle and caried off their horfes. Small 


parties are dcily harraffing our froatiers,” 


—MARRIAGES — 

~ In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Willet Coles, to Mifs Elizabeth Elliot. — 
Mr. William Afh, to Mifs Diana Targe. 


Mr. John E. Every, jun. to Mifs Sally 
Fairchild.—Rev. Andrew Harpending, to 
Mifs Maria Hammond.—Mr. Benjamin 
Benfon, to Mifs Eliza Leggett.—Mre 
tine Bradifh, to M’fs Margaret Thomp- 
one—Mr. James Bufhnall, to Mifs Sufan 
Johnfon.—Mr. Oliver Goodwin, to Mifs 
Sophia Sacket.—William Edgar, E{q; to 
Mifs Ann, Van Horhe.—Mr. Newall 
Nuirne, to Mifs Betiey Peters.—Mr. 
-——— Haydock, to Mifs Peggy Pearfall— 
Mr. John Tiebout, to Mifs Margaret 
Todd.——Mr. Edward Mitchell, to Mifs 
Cornelia Anderfon.—Mr. Jolin Ewing, 
to Mifs Sally Tuttle.——Mr. Samuel Un- 
derhill, to Mifs Abigail Keen,—Mr. Pe- 
ter Vanderhoef, to Mifs Nancy Coe.— 
Mr. William Wells, to Mifs Demaris 
Conrey.—Mr. Henry Franklin, to Mifs 
Sarah Ackerly.—Mr, John Ackerman, 
to Mifs Marv Arnt.—Mr. William Low, 
aged 25, to Mrs. Rachel Bryen, aged 69. 
—Captain Jacobs, to Mifs Catharine 
Dewight. *. 

At Poughkéepfie, Arthur Breefe, E ‘q5 
to Mifs Catharine Livingfton. 

In Conne@ticut At New-Haven, the 
Rev. John Elljot, to Mifs,Sally Norton. 

In Rhode-Ifland.—At Newport, Mr. 
Robert L. Bowne, of New-York, to Mifs 
Almy Robinfon. 

In Maffachufetts.—-In the capital, Mr. 
Jofiah Bradtee, to Mifs Lydia Callander, 
—DEATHS.— 

_In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hill.—Mrs. Martha Smith 
Merrels.—-Mifs Peggy Rhinelafider.——Mr. 
Theophilus De Bow.—Mrs. Dunlap. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shafer——-Mr. Branfon 
Kemper.—Mrs. Sufan Anthony. 

In Pennfyivania.—In the capital, Tho- 
mas Smith, Efquire. 
—FOREIGN DEATHS.—= 
, At Barbadoes.—Major Jafper Farmer, 
of the 21 Britith Regiment. 
_ At Martinique. —Mr. Athbel Steel, of 


Hartford, Connecticut, but late of New- 
York. 
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